















Needs Water only 3 Times 
a year 


VOUR TRUCKS AND TRACTORS need electrical 
equipment built for tough farm jobs. That’s 
why many of the Dominion’s leading truck and 
tractor manufacturers specify Auto-Lite as origi¬ 
nal equipment. Spark plugs, including the new 
Transport Spark Plug built with the heaviest 
electrodes made, batteries in all sizes and volt¬ 
ages suitable for farm use and a complete line^ 
of wire and cable including the famous ‘Ste 
ductor’ spark plug cable are available nov^ 
all of your farm vehicles. See your neares 
Lite Dealer today. Money cannot bu 
electrical equipment. 


The Complete Line 


ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE LI 


Toronto 
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• The big trek to U.G.G. farmer-owned eleva¬ 
tors will soon start! 

• Millions of bushels of farmers' grain will be 
delivered at farmer-owned U.G.G. elevators 
during the next few months. 

• Thousands of dollars worth of farm supplies 
— coal — fencing — flour — salt — oils — 
greases — livestock and poultry feed — 
Warm Morning Heaters — will be purchased 
by U.G.G. farmer-shareholders and cus¬ 
tomers. 

• Every U.G.G. Elevator is literally a "Co¬ 
operative Trading Post" where the products 
of the soil are exchanged for the products 
of the mine and factory. 


More and More Farmers in Every District 
are delivering grain, purchasing farm 
supplies and sharing in the dividends of 
service and co-operation at their local 
U.G.G. Elevator. 



“WARM MORNING” 


COAL 

HEATER 


Unlfcd (rhain G/iowe** £td 


CALGARY 


EDMONTON 


SASKATOON 


and Construction 
ifications : 


— Weight, 270 
freight, third 
2 inches; width, 
capacity, 100 
ck 20 gauge 


• Thousands of Farm Homes, this winter, will enjoy the 
wonderful NEW comfort and warmth of the amazing 


The only heater of its kind in the world! Patented interior 
construction provides greatest heating efficiency at lower 
cost. Burns all night without re-fueling —any kind and size 
of coal . . . more than a million "Warm Morning" heaters 
are now in use. / 

DON’T DELAY! ORDER YOURS NOW! 

. . . from your U.G.G. Elevator or from one of 
the hundreds of up-to-date hardware dealers 
who handle Warm Morning Heaters. 

If you cannot secure delivery, write U.G.G. 
Winnipeg, Calgary, Edmonton or Saskatoon, 
for direct shipment. 

Don't be satisfied with a substitute heater. 
There is only one WARM MORNING HEATER, 
with all its tried and tested amazing heating 
features. 


Check These Added 
Features: 

• SEMI-AUTOMATIC 

• MAGAZINE FEED 

• AUTOMATIC THERMOSTATIC 
DRAFT CONTROL 

• HOLDS 100 LBS. FUEL 

• NO CLINKERS 
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UNDER THE PEACE TOWER 


How TEXACO MARFAK adds 

Longer life to Bearings 
that operate in dirt... 


Repercussions from the Quebec election 
by AUSTIN F. CROSS 


T HAT sweep for Duplessis in 
Quebec means a slap in the 
face for Right Hon. Louis St. 

Laurent, Minister of External 
Affairs, and most-favored candidate to 
be the next prime minister of Canada. 

Most-favored up till now, that is. 

Without trying to sound too pon¬ 
tifical about it, the history of Canada 
may well be changed by this over¬ 
whelming victory of the Union Nation- 
ale under the shrewd direction of 
Premier Maurice LeNoblet Duplessis. 

For the whole election was a straight 
battle; in this corner was Duplessis, 
twice champion of Quebec; in the though the sixty-six-year-old minister 

other, the challenger, St. Laurent. can stage a comeback, and may show 

It was made pretty plain that the enough strength to sway the conven- 

real opponent of Monsieur Maurice tion, it still spells trouble in the long 

was not Adelard Godbout, provincial run for the Liberals. 

Liberal leader, and former premier of Now then let’s put on those glasses 
Quebec. The real opponent was St. that people wear when they want to 
Laurent. Under enormous pressure for see long distances. For coming hard 
a long while now to run for party on t h e heels of the Liberal convention 
•leadership St. Laurent was believed , is the Progre , sslve Conservative con- 

to be the heir apparent to the prime .. , 

. . ^ „ ' .. i , vention. i here were many around 

ministership. But as it has been , , „ 

represented here on Parliament Hill, ^ here m Ottawa and all across 

if St. Laurent won in Quebec, he was Canada, who predicted that this 

as good as next prime minister. For wou ld be the last Conservative con- 

while it would be a local victory for vention. They prophesied that there 

Godbout in Quebec, it would have would be no Conservative party by 

meant that Quebec had endorsed St. the time- the next general election 

Laurent and repudiated Duplessis. after the coming one is held. In other 

Instead, the reverse has happened, words, the 1949 general election would 

Many think that St. Laurent has see the last of the Conservatives as a 

the thing sewn up anyway, and de- real party, and that by 1953 or 1954 

spite the fact that his prestige^ is at a they would only be a political frag- 

new low in Quebec, he still stands ment such as the Liberals of England 

high enough with the political pundits have been ever since Lloyd George 

to get the nomination. buried aforesaid Liberals a quarter 

century ago. But now the tune is 

B UT there is no doubt about it, this changed. Some even go so far as to 
defeat for St. Laurent will bolster predict that if anybody disappears in 
the stock of Hon. James Gardiner. 1953, it will be the Liberals. 
These two sexagenarians have been Here is how that is reasoned out. 
battling it out to see who could line If the Liberals pick somebody 


mentioned sexagenarians. But now that 
St. Laurent has been badly damaged 
politically in the Liberal debacle, it 
leaves the field much more widely 
open. For there may be many who 
would not consider Gardiner as an 
alternative to St. Laurent This might 
cause many to decide they will take 
a second look at the younger crowd, 
all of whom are still in their 40’s. 


L ET’S leave it at that, that the defeat 
of St. Laurent has thrown the 
Liberal convention wide open, and 


This farmer pumps Marfak Lu¬ 
bricant into bearing until it 
forms a “collar” around the 
open edges, sealing out sand 
and dirt. The Texaco Marfak 
“seal” lasts longer, gives real 
protection to bearings that 
operate in dirt and dust. 


Here’s the way famous Texaco 
Marfak forms a “collar” around 
edges of open bearings, sealing 
out grit and dirt that can soon 
ruin bearings. 


T HIS potato specialist and prom¬ 
inent farmer has found that the 
bearings on his potato digger last 
much longer than those on his neigh¬ 
bours’ machines. And the reason is: 

Marfak Lubricant. “Texaco Marfak 
sticks to bearings hours longer” says 
this farmer. “If more farmers would 
use Texaco Marfak on bearings that 
operate in dirt, they would save them¬ 
selves a lot of bearing troubles”. On 
the toughest lubrication jobs in farm 
machinery, Texaco Marfak proves it 
lengthens bearing life. Out in the 
U.S. Corn Belt, farmers call Texaco 
Marfak “corn picker grease” because 
it has ended their bearing troubles. 

Better order some Texaco Marfak 
today — from your local McColl- 
Frontenac representative. 

IT PAYS TO FARM WIT 


This tractor Is getting the benefit 
of McColl-Frontenac’s premiui^j 
motor oil. That means ex^fl 
power, fuel economy and Io iJM 
engine life because this 
motor oil cleans as it lubric .ifl 


Manufactured and Distributed in Canada b: 
McColl-Frontenac Oil Company Lin 


Texaco Star Theatre, Wednesday nights. See new] 
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GROUND 

GRIP 


OTHER TIRE LIKE THE 


zYS THE owner or operator of a 
tractor you are entitled to know why 
the Firestone Champion Ground 
Grip is the only tire with connected, 
Triple-Braced traction bars. 

This is the answer: The Champion 
Ground Grip is patented. 

Much as others would like to 
build^a tire with the performance 
advantages and long life of the 
Champion Ground Grip, they can¬ 
not duplicate the Champion tread 
design which gives the Champion 
Ground Grip tractor tire the fol¬ 
lowing advantages . . . 

• Up to 100% More Effective Cleaning 

• Up to 62% More Drawbar Pull 

• As Much as 91% Longer Life 
And because the Ground Grip 

tread is Triple-Braced, the 
traction bars can be made higher, 
stronger ... to take a deeper, 
more powerful bite — a “center 
bite” right in the heart of the 
traction zone. 

When you buy a new tractor 
or replace the tires on your present 
tractor, specify the one and only 
tractor tire that gives you all of 
the above advantages — the 
Firestone patented Ground Grip. 
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ean 9 t ire get 
more British 


goods • 


A British glass blower at work. What 
will it be? Perhaps a lamp globe. 


and Asiatic countries where acute shortages of food 
and of goods have resulted. This necessitates their 
queueing up at those national counters where there 
are substantial surpluses for sale, namely in the 
United States, and in other dollar countries. Far 
from the scenes of actual conflict, they have been 
enabled to expand their productive capacity, high 
already before the war, and to enlarge their war¬ 
time economy and their peace-time potential to an 
amazing degree of volume and efficiency. 

The facts of the situation are, of course, well 
understood by the governments and administrations 
in both Canada and the United States, which have 
given, and are still giving, to Britain and to Europe 
generally, splendid physical offerings as well as 
their generous sympathy and sincere understanding 
and appreciation of the position. But so often one 
finds in western Canada a real 
but understandable difficulty in 
realizing why Britain, where 
personal poverty has now prac¬ 
tically disappeared and full 
employment has been achieved, 
cannot do more to send more 
goods and services to Canada 
to help balance the great and 
increasing gaps between the im¬ 
ports and exports of the twa 
countries. 


more 


Unite 


from 


is of 


pove 


I T is usually forgotten 
Britain personal 
been replaced by natij 
erty, and that all 
its foreign relation^ 
in its domestic 
British Goverr 
sarily obsessej 
the bogey 
ments. 

Coliimbiaj 
are beiri 
value 


F OPLE who know something of Canada’s 
trade balances and her own U.S. dollar 
difficulties often ask why Canada cannot buy 
more from Britain and less from the United 
States, and many are wondering what the chances 
are for a heavier flow of British goods and 
services to Canada in the near or more distant 
future. 

After spending the 

last decade in western , 

Canada, seven years H. Oldham, British Trade Commissioner, 

in Winnipeg and formerly in Winnipeg, now in Vancouver, 
three in Vancouver, - . « •. , 

this writer wishes to W^wers a question frequently asked by 

go right out on a limb Canadians who appreciate the need for 

and to pronounce that two-way trade with our best customer 

it is his personal view 
that United Kingdom 

manufacturers, after the lush days at the beginning. 
of the century, retired too quickly from the Can¬ 
adian market in the face of Canada’s own rapid 
industrialization and of intensified North American 
competition generally. There is still time, perhaps 
not t»o much time, however, for Britain to come 
right back and do much, particularly in western 
Canada, to redress the unfortunately huge adverse 
balance of trade from which she now suffers in her 
economic relations with the Senior Dominion. 


L ET it be admitted then that, particularly during 
the inter-war period, U.K. manufacturers al¬ 
lowed themselves to develop a complex and to pull 
out too quickly from this tremendous and rapidly 
growing country of Canada, with its different cur¬ 
rency and ways of life paralleling those of its great 
southern neighbor, and to concentrate, perhaps 
understandably, on other, mainly sterling markets, 
where the difficulties were not so acute nor the 
barriers so high and forbidding. 

Admitting all that, however, and regretfully 
conceding that many U.K. manufacturers should 
have made greater efforts prior to 1939" to link up 
and to fit in with Canada’s 
growing industrialization (in 
spite of the juxtaposition of the 
U.S.A.) let us briefly study the 
position of Britain at the present 
time, for it is feared that much 
misinformation, and often ig¬ 
norance, abounds in this western 
country as to what is happen¬ 
ing over there, which leads to 
the question “Why can’t we get 
more British goods?” 

One encounters in western 
Canada many misconceptions 
as to the present state of 
Britain’s economy, and very 
often a complete failure to 
understand the part which 
Britain played in World War 
II, or to appreciate the effect of 
the policies she was forced to 
adopt. So often have we heard 
how Britain stood alone in 1940 
and 1941 that the saying of it 
nowadays makes little impres¬ 
sion, and the statement has 
become trite and meaningless. 

Too rarely is it realized that 
during the tremendous years 
between 1939 and 1945 the 
direct impact of war on Britain 


resulted in producing factors which tore down the 
fabric of her own normal industrial economy but 
built up, at the same time and to a remarkable de¬ 
gree those of countries like Canada, Australia and 
other Commonwealth nations. It is a truism to say 
that during the war Britain suicided on her exports, 
but export trade is the lifeblood of Britain, and the 
enormous implication in the bare statement that 

in order to help win 
the war Britain jet¬ 
tisoned her export 
trade has, it is feared, 
through repetition, 
come to mean little to 
the outside world, but 
it is obviously and 
demonstrably true 
that, if main arteries 
are opened in any kind of body and the lifeblood 
is allowed to flow without staunching the wounds, 
death must inevitably result. 


I T is as well therefore to realize, and to have no 
illusions on the matter, that although the critical 
years of military struggle are over, CRISIS still 
exists in the United Kingdom for its 50 million in¬ 
habitants. The reason is very simple. Although the 
actual fighting has been over for three years it 
means that this is still the aftermath of war, during 
which half her merchant fleet was sunk, her cities 
and her industries heavily bombed and damaged, 
her foreign investments largely disposed of, her 
shipping and other services most seriously curtailed, 
and normal peace-time industrial research, renova¬ 
tion and restoration were entirely suspended, to 
say nothing of the meagre and monotonous rations 
which her citizens are still enduring three years 
after hostilities have ceased. 


It is well to bear in mind always that in fighting 
the common cause during the six anxious years of 
war by far the greatest dislocations in trade, and 
the only devastation, were suffered by European 


A worker in the British 
clock industry which is 
at present undergoing a 
great revival, following 
the introduction of mass 
production technique. 
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P RAIRIE gardeners often are asked — When 
should the stock be planted? The when is 
fully as important as the how, in many' 
instances. Springtime is 'ever too short and 
too fleeting to accomplish all the chores desired. 
The period from mid-April, when the ground dries 
sufficiently to dig deeply, until the second week in 
May, when plant dormancy is broken, is the 
accepted planting season for trees, shrubs and 
vines. These few days are overly busy. If spells 
of heavy rains occur, planting time is further cur¬ 
tailed. In consequence gardeners seek a second 
season for their transplanting. 

Autumn planting is common practice in mild, 
moist climates. The prairie realm is neither moist 
nor mild. The winter temperatures are low, the 
air relatively dry and frequently windy. In some 
seasons, snowfall, which is Nature’s excellent 
comfortable blanket, is rather scanty and delayed 
in coming. Such conditions prohibit the successful 
transplanting of tender subjects in autumn. How¬ 
ever, there are a considerable number of plants 


August most older specimens will build a terminal 
bud on the new shoots. This marks cessation of 
length growth for the season. If conditions are 
overly encouraging, due to rich soil and heavy 
rainfall, terminal growth may continue on young 
plants late into September. Such a state is unde¬ 
sirable as it hazards tip-killing by early frosts. 
The gardener endeavors to prevent late growth by 
stopping his cultivation of soil in early July, and 
holding off irrigation and other growth-inducing 
practices. 

N ORMALLY the tulip is content to go to sleep 
by mid-summer. The leaves brown and die 
down in late June or July. Bloodroot, ixiolirium 
and trillium wither and die down completely in 
summer. Oriental poppies have a rest period in 
August. Spruce trees have completed their growth 
by early August. Raspberries are in a quiet state 
by early September. A large proportion of plants 
are in a lull of growth processes in late August 
and early September. The tops of the plants 


Fall Planting 


FOR YOUR GARDEN 


by W. R. LESLIE 


Even on the prairies you can fall plant many kinds and save time in 

the busy spring season 


that move best in late summer. A general rule 
is to plant spring-blooming subjects in autumn 
and late-blooming plants in the spring. The rule 
must be modified somewhat here, owing to the 
probable trying conditions encountered from pro¬ 
longed deep frosts of winter. 

At the outset it seems well to give a little con¬ 
sideration to plant nature so that the major 
operation of moving plants be performed with 
understanding. 

There is a rhythm to plant growth. This varies 
considerably with different groups and species. 
Moreover, growth in the different parts of the 
plant takes place at unequal rates of speed. All 
plants have periods of dormancy and periods of 
rapid growth. Transplanting is most favorable 
when the plant is dormant. In this respect there 
is suggestion of hospital procedure. Winter acts 
as an anaesthetic. The major operation is done 
before the patient is awakened into consciousness 
by warm spring sun and rains. Thus, early spring 
is the logical time, the plants being still relaxed 
in slumber. 

The strengthening sun’s rays in April thaw the 
ground, thus freeing moisture. Plant tissue 
moistens as the roots absorb water. Sap begins to 
circulate. This dissolves stored plant food. Dor¬ 
mant buds, being stimulated by warm tempera¬ 
tures and aroused by nourishment, fatten, expand 
their scales, and put forth young leaves, while 
some also produce flowers. Plant processes become 
general. 

Most woody plants experience luxuriant growth 
of new shoots and form next season’s flower buds 
in June. This flush of growth, which occurs at 
the expense of stored materials manufactured dur¬ 
ing the previous season tapers off in July. By 


Steps in lifting an evergreen for transplanting as 
described by Mr, Leslie, The main requirements are 
minimum damage to roots, and preservation un¬ 
disturbed of the largest practical ball of earth until 
the tree is planted in its new location. 


appear satisfied with their season’s effort. How¬ 
ever, a study of the parts of the plants under¬ 
ground reveals that a new mesh of roots and 
rootlets are put forth at this season. This suggests 
that the time is auspicious to do transplanting and 
thus have the new roots grow during autumn to 
anchor the plant and re-establish it in its new 
permanent setting. Root activity continues until 
lowering temperatures cool the soil to the degree 
where further development is halted. The plant 
then becomes dormant. It is imperative that the 
soil be moist in early autumn, for free root growth. 

A nursery tree may be moved without killing 
the patient at any time of the year. If done in 
June or July, when carrying its leaves, the plant 
requires to be moved with a ball of earth on its 
roots. It will demand frequent generous waterings, 
and the leaves should be syringed every evening. 
Also it may be necessary to erect a burlap screen 
to afford shelter and partial shade. 

Transplanting is a distinctive major operation. 
Most deciduous trees have roots extending out 
with a radius about equal to twice the height of 
the tree—or a diameter of root-spread amounting 
to four times the height of the top. A spruce has 
normally one-half that spread. Hence, no matter 
how skillfully transplanting is done, the loss of 
roots in digging is enormous. The patient must be 
considerately nursed if it is even to survive, let 
alone thrive. 

S OME plants are best planted only in the spring. 

Experience at the Dominion Experimental 
Station, Morden, Manitoba, includes in that cate¬ 
gory the following: Birches, Siberian and Chinese 
elms, apricots, walnuts, grapes, chrysanthemums, 
Michaelmas daisy, sneezeweed, monkshood, false 
dragonhead, perennial sunflower and gayfeather. 

In contrast, a number of plants are safely 
planted only in late summer and early autumn. 
Among these are scillas, tulips, lilies, peonies, 
lily-of-the-valley, Desert candle, Virginia bluebells 
and Oriental poppy. (Turn to page 32) 
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The baseball team: 
Dietrich (with catcher’s 
mitt). Bishop, Zazalen- 
chuk. Walker, A. Tone, 
Barlow, Davis, McLel- 
lan, E, Tone. 


I N the summer of 1946, 17 Sas¬ 
katchewan war veterans came 
together to organize a co-opera¬ 
tive farm on the historic Matador 
ranch. 

When the history of agricultural 
co-operation in Canada comes to be 
written that event will mark the 
commencement of an important 
■ chapter. The rest of the chapter will 
march toward one of two con¬ 
clusions. It may say that this was 
a bold and successful experiment 
combining the strongest features of large-scale and 
family farming in an effort to overcome the social 
and economic handicaps of the time. Or it may 
r conclude with the warning that co-operative farm¬ 
ing requires a greater submergence of individuality 
than is congenial to Canadian character, except in 
cases where the co-operators are cemented together 
by the disciplines of a common religion. 

Let’s make a guess, based on two years’ experi¬ 
ence, which way the decision will go. 

During the war the Saskatchewan government, 
more prone to economic experimentation than any 
other Canada has ever elected, devoted much 
thought to the possibilities of co-operative farming. 
It drew up plans and by-laws for various types of 
co-operative farms. Some of them visualized unre¬ 
strained private control and operation of farms by 
owners who merely pooled their machinery. At the 
other end of the scale was the type of farm where 
all the resources were pooled and operations were 
controlled by joint decisions. 

In those same years, service men at home and 
abroad were studying a wide range of problems 
with an earnestness never before displayed by 
carefree fighting men toward intellectual pursuits. 
Many of these boys had been jobless during the 
depression. Labor camps and box cars had left 
scars on their memories. They had little respect for 
old formulas, and the loyalties behind them, which 
had left the youth of Canada so badly in the 
lurch. Few people today appreciate to what extent 
service schooling has affected post-war political 
and economic thinking, the full impact of which 
has not yet been felt. Stand-patters, be advised! 

C O-OPERATIVE farming was one of the things 
discussed wherever Canadians relaxed from 
the business of war, in chilly Yorkshire hangars, 
aboard warships riding at anchor, during the long 
wait at Aldershot. When the Saskatchewan govern¬ 
ment issued its revolutionary invitation to veterans 
to discuss that subject, veteran service men were 
ready in greater numbers than could be immediate¬ 
ly accommodated. They needed no indoctrination 
in co-operation. They had graduated from that 
school under fire. They were conscious of the 


A group of veterans have established 
miniature democracy that Works 

by P. M. ABEL 

meaning of personal sacrifice for a common cause, 
and the strength of groups of men who are willing 
to practise it. And they knew something of the new 
form of enterprise on which they were invited to 
embark. 

T HE Matador project was launched at a meeting 
held in Regina one April morning in 1946. The 
provincial government gathered together 25 young 
veterans who had corresponded with the depart¬ 
ment of rehabilitation on the subject of co-operative 
farming. The conference immediately got down to 
cases. These young men call a spade by its catalog 
name. They informed me that the only difference 
educated men make to a discussion is to lengthen it. 

At Regina they hammered out a plan for execu¬ 
tion forthwith. It differed in some respects from the 
plan advocated by the department. The govern¬ 
ment representatives advised the appointment of 
a technical man as farm manager. The veterans 
were all men who had had farm experience in the 
West. They insisted on a democratic form of control 
in which they would make their own mistakes. 
Twenty of the 25 in attendance at Regina agreed 
to tackle it. 

Following the conference, the vets went straight 
to their objective. From May to August they worked 
as farm laborers on the land that was to become 


their home. They were paid a 
monthly wage by the department 
under an agreement by- which the 
money was to be refunded by the 
Co-op when formed. It was a time 
for testing. In those months it would 
be discovered which men, if any, 
could not take it. It would detect 
personalities which would be uncon¬ 
genial in the intimate community 
life of a co-operative farm. It would 
provide the faint hearted co-opera- 
tors a chance to withdraw. 

A little time was also required to iron out a legal 
tangle. The Federal Veterans’ Land Act, now 
happily amended, would not then allow returned 
men to pool their grants in a co-operative enterprise. 
This was overcome by the provincial government 
which advanced sums equivalent to the federal 
grant, to be repaid when Ottawa altered its regula¬ 
tions. By August, 1946, all the spade work was 
completed and incorporation became a fact. Of 
the 20 who had agreed to join at Regina, 17 put 
their signatures and their cash on the line. 

From the beginning these men have run then- 
own show. Annually one of them is elected leader, 
and - six others head as many departments; field 
foreman, mechanic, carpenter, livestock and poultry, 
gardening and irrigation, education and recreation. 
A meeting is held every Thursday evening, at which 
officials make reports, or anything pertaining to the 
life and work of the farm may be discussed. 

The Matador ranch, selected by the provincial 
administration for the experiment, covers a total of 
131,000 acres, and lies just across the South Sas¬ 
katchewan River north from Swift Current. Much 
of it is submarginal, but a recent soil survey dis¬ 
closes that it has one fairly level stretch of 10,000 
acres rated as Sceptre heavy clay, than which there 
are few soils better in the province. The co-opera¬ 
tors were allotted the good land at the rate of 480 
acres per veteran. They hold it on a 33-year lease, 
with option to buy at any time, or to renew the 
lease at its expiry. Terms of purchase are 10 per 
cent down and the balance spread over 15 years. 
Price per acre is to be determined by its crop record. 

T HE capital for the enterprise was contributed 
by the soldier operators themselves who receive 
three per cent interest on their investment. The 
Co-op pays wages to its members at the rate of 
five dollars a day during the crop months. From 
November to April the single men are free to 
work elsewhere. Last winter two of them operated 
Co-op farm trucks on contract hauling fish in the 
North. Married men, and such single men as re¬ 
main on the farm in the winter, are paid at a 
lower rate for days worked. 

(Turn to page 28) 


’ One end of the horseshoe in which the dwellings on the Matador Co-operative 

Farm have been arranged. 


In circle: Veterans’ wives set out for a social event 
connected with the local church. 


A section of the building from St. Aldwyn airpc ^ 
shown crossing the Saskatchewan Landing fe± 
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PART II 

^HERE’S something else you’d 
better listen to first,” Neilson 
said. “Congressman Hopper 
asked a few moments ago if 
there was anyone here who could verify 
Miss Burt’s statement . . . that some per¬ 
son came into Mr. Ogden’s cabin while 
she was hiding in the bathroom. Some¬ 
one did come in. I know, because I was 
that person!” 

The murmur of astonishment that rose 
from the little group in the Vesta’s cabin * 
lasted for a long moment. Congressman 
Hopper was the first to recover. 

“But” ... he gasped . . . “that’s im¬ 
possible! I saw you myself come in 
from the forward deck!” 

“I know. But I’d been down before. 

You see, around eight bells I happened 
to notice the light from Mr. Ogden’s 
stateroom window reflected in the water 
off our starboard bow. It seemed to me 
that he should be staying up so late, 
wasn’t quite satisfied about the queer report I’d 
heard some moments before. So I shut off my en¬ 
gines, ran down to see if anything was wrong. That 
was at three minutes past four. I found Mr. Ogden 
dead.” 

“And kept quiet?” Raskin snorted. “You went 
in there, found him murdered, and didn’t say 
rything? Humph!” 

considered it my duty to take a look around, 
kWhile I was doing it, before I had a chance 
fine the bathroom, the Vesta ran on the 
/ent up to the pilot house hoping to get 
it it was too late. When I got back, this 
L coming into the hall.” 

jgressman Hopper stroked his firm, 
ifortunately, however, your state- 
relping Miss Burt'S case, makes 
fc now why she did not take the 
len’s satchel. Your unexpected 


and two making four!” 
^She plugged Ogden a few 
d . . . you heard the shot 
aken the documents and 
blocked her!” 
his head. 


BELLS 


by FREDERIC ARNOLD RUMMER 


“Don’t be in a hurry, Mr. Raskin,” he smiled. “I 
haven’t finished yet. When I reached Mr. Ogden’s 
stateroom on my first visit, the door was closed. 
I opened it very softly, thinking if he was asleep I 
wouldn’t waken him. As I came through the door 
I saw a man’s face staring in at the window from 
the deck outside. Not yours, Congressman ... I 
should have recognized your white hair at once.” 

He turned swiftly on Raskin and Strawn. 

“Which of you two was it?” he growled. “It 
must have been one or the other!” 

Before either could answer, a drawling hail came 
over the Vesta’s side. 

“Hey, there, aboard the cruiser! Want any help?” 

N EILSON, who, like the others, had failed to 
hear the “putt-putt” of the approaching motor- 
boat, went out to the after deck. A small skiff lay 
under the Vesta’s stern with two men in it, 
evidently bent on a Sunday morning’s fishing. 

“Thought you might like us to pull you off the 
mud,” one of them said ... an elderly, red-faced 

The story of each passenger unfolds 
as the probing of the mystery shooting 
aboard the Vesta comes to its close in 
this second and final instalment 


air. It 


man with a battered straw hat on his 
head. “There’s a lot of tricky bars around 
here,” he added, smiling. 

“Sure are.” Neilson smiled back, “but 
I guess we’ll get clear with the tide.” 

“Won’t be high water until around 
eleven o’clock,” the elderly man went 
on. His twinkling eyes suggested that a 
ten-dollar salvage operation would be 
very welcome. 

Neilson considered; his expression im¬ 
passive. Once the house boat was under 
way he would be a prisoner in her pilot 
house . . . something which did not fit 
in at all with his plans. 

“We’ll take our chances,” he said de¬ 
cisively. “Much obliged, just the same.” 
The motorboat moved noisily off. As he 
turned back toward the cabin he found 
Evelyn Burt at his elbow. 

“I came out,” she said, a nervous 
tremor in her voice, “to get some fresh 
it’s close, inside.” 

“Yes.” Neilson’s eyes swept her drooping figure. 
“I should think you’d need it.” 

The girl smiled at him. 

“Thanks a lot for helping me,” she went on. 
“That’s all right,” Neilson’s expression lost some 
of its habitual grimness. 

“You don’t believe I killed Mr. Ogden, do you?' 
“No.” The young man laughed ... a swift, 
ironic laugh, filled with double meaning. “I’m 
quite sure you didn’t.” 

“But . . . how can you be sure? Unless”—she 
stood staring at him—“unless you know who did.” 
“Perhaps,” he said, “I know you.” 

H IS expression was so frank, so suddenly boyish, 
that he seemed for the moment another per¬ 
son; then the harsh lines reformed about his 
mouth, his eyes. In that moment Evelyn realized 
how attractive he might be, under different cir¬ 
cumstances. 

“You’ve been . . . sweet!” she said. “Do you 
want me to go in, now?” 

“Yes.” He glanced warily through the open door 
of the cabin. “I think you’d better. And keep an 
eye on that brief-case, will you? I’ll be back in a 
moment.” 

The Vesta’s decks, washed by the rainstorm of 
the night before, were spotless. (Turn to page 40) 


“Put that money on the table!” 
Neilson snapped , “and be quick about 
it unless you leant to get hurt.” 
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W HEN Tom Simmons first 
settled"on the old Higgin’s 
place he used to drop over 
in the evening to talk to 
Pa about his purebred shorthorns, 
or make bets with me on which 
hockey team would win Saturday 
night. 

Julie would be out in the kitchen 
humming as she dried the supper 
dishes and cleaned the eggs. When 
she was through she’d get her em¬ 
broidery and sit awhile in the front 
room with us. That was a funny 
thing for Julie to do, because usually when her work 
was finished she streaked for the barn and that bay 
thoroughbred 'of hers. When she came back her 
hair would be tangled with wind tearing through it 
and her eyes as alive as first of July fireworks. 

Julie used to be an awful pest before I got so big 
she couldn’t sit on me any more. She can still shinny 
up a poplar after crow’s eggs if Ma isn’t looking. 
Not a bad kid, Julie, but kinda dumb! She wouldn’t 
be any stupider than most females except she’s so 
all-fired horse crazy. She’d rather talk horses than 
eat, and Tom and me get fed up sometimes. 

We’re tractor men ourselves, and any time I can 
sneak away after school I hit for Tom’s place and 
go around the field with him on his little old John 
Deere. Once he let me harrow a round all by 
myself. 

Pretty soon Tom started slicking his hair down 
with goo when he came over, and shaving even in 
the middle of the week. Julie made herself a couple 
of frilly housedresses and started embroidering that 
cushion. 

Well, this evening Tom and me were talking 
about the ignition system of the Model AR and 
Julie was shooting daggers at me from the corners 
of her eyes. Ma was out in the kitchen finishing up, 
and she stuck her head through the doorway. 

“Jack,” she hollered, “come and get me a pail of 
water.” 

I knew she would collar me out behind the wood¬ 
shed and tell me to make myself scarce in the front 
room, and Ma isn’t the sort a fellow argues with. 
So I said, “Okay, Ma.” 

I didn’t go just then though, because Shep started 
raising a rumpus down by the gate and Ma went 
over to the window to see what was coming. Julie 
was already there, her mouth open a little, and her 
eyes round and dark with fireworks in them again. 

“Would you look at that horse!” 
she gasped. “Would you just look 
at that horse!” 

She didn’t seem to notice the 
dusty stranger with a battered Stet¬ 
son pushed back on his brow. He 
chaps and spurs and heavy 


Crazy 


Larry used to ride with Julie. I figured if she 
wanted to make a sap of herself, that was her 
funeral. 


by BERTHA CAMPBELL KURJATA 


Illustrated by ROBERT RECK 


on his brother’s farm this spring, 
but now the Lady had gone lame 
and he didn’t want to go any 
farther. 

Julie stopped with the dishcloth 
in her hand to listen. You could see 
it went over big with her that he 
was being so considerate of his 
horse. She was taking in his gentle 
voice and the big friendly smile 
that seemed to make everything he 
said important. 

“Best little saddle horse that ever 
hit Saskatchewan, the Lady,” he 
said cheerfully, “but there’s gonna be a better one 
one of these days. The Lady here is in foal to 
Golden Prince.” 

“Golden Prince!” broke in Julie. “You mean that 
wonderful Palomino?” 

Tom got up and said he guessed he’d better be 
going, and Julie never even heard him. I walked 
down the ravine with him. The frogs in the slough 
were chirping their hearts out and I soaked in the 
springtime. Tom was awfully quiet and his mouth 
was in a straight fine. 

“Say, Tom,” I asked him, “what do you think of 
that guy?” 

“Awful mouthy,” said Tom. “Awful darn 
mouthy.” 

Larry stayed on through the spring work with 
the livestock and on the land. He was a good all 
round hand and Dad was glad to have him. He 
joked with the women and smiled at them with 
those melted brown eyes. Pretty soon Ma was 


sitting up nights to darn his socks and Julie was 
washing out the red silk bandana that he wore 
around his neck and taking longer to iron it than 
she did her party dress. 

T HE LADY was in no condition to be ridden 
so Larry broke in a lively four-year-old of Dad’s 
and used him to ride to town on Saturday nights 
and do the odd jobs that call for a saddle horse. 
Pa remarked that a guy that had a way like that 
with women and horses was usually pretty unsteady. 
But with help so hard to find he was glad to take 
what he could get. 

Well, this Wednesday night Tom came over with 
his Sunday pants on and a fresh crease in them thdjd 
you could cut your finger on. His mouth look^ 
tired, because he’d been working day and nig£® 
get his summerfallow done. There wasn’t a 
farmer in the country with a better job of^fl 
than Tom turned out. 

“If the crops are good this fall, reckoj^B g 
to ask julie to mor e over to my placijB 
once. 

You'd think a girl would appra^ 
that nun'll thought for her fu^H ... .a-- v 

No sir! Larrv sprawled 
and tail cd horse talk and sl^B 
mouth open and listened, jdilkpdu 

“ProPies; deru horse wn 
Gold." he’d say. 

Tom woul : Plow smokjBn^^S* »• \’j!; 

(Ti/rn to 


Julie 
wasn’t stupid 
but she was 
under a 
handicap 


wore 

leather wrist bands. When he got 
off his horse and came to the door 
I noticed he was a little bow-legged. 

“Heard you was lookin’ for a man 
for spring work,” he said. “I figured 
on making it back to Meadow 
Lake before seedin’ but the Lady 
here,” he nodded towards the 
horse, “is gettin’ kinda footsore, so if we kin agree 
on wages and such,” he flashed a smile at Dad, “I’m 
your man.” 

“Well,” Dad said, “put your horse in and stop 
the night. We’ll talk it over in the morning.” 


I WENT out to show him where to water and find 
horsefeed. I couldn’t see why Julie raved about 
the horse so much, she looked pretty big to me, 
though she did have a fine head and nice legs that 
set well under her. 

When we came back Julie was warming up the 
potatoes and meat left from supper and setting a 
place at the oilcloth-covered table. 

He washed up at the kitchen sink, as unconcerned 
as if he didn’t know we were all sizing him up. 
He was about Tom’s age, only bigger. I sure could 
use a set of muscles like his. 

His name was Larry Denning, he told us, 
between huge mouthfuls. He had aimed to work 
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STOCKLAND HYDRO-SCOOP 

the OiiaCnal 


EARTH MOVER 



IT SCOOPS 

Takes smooth, steady bite 24' 
wide, 1 " to 12' deep ... holds 
up to 10 cu. ft. Scoops on the run. 


LIFTS & CARRIES 

Picks up and carries full load 
—does not drag it. Permits 
faster work, saves scoop wear. 




DUMPS & LEVELS 

Dumps in a pile, or spreads and 
levels. HYDRO-SCOOP fits most 
hydraulic-lift tractors. 
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IT SHOVELS 


Loading in reverse, Stockland HYDRO- 
SCOOP now moves all loose materials 
such as grain, lime, fertilizer, snow, coal, 
sawdust, manure, sand, gravel and dirt. 
Eliminates all hand shoveling on farms, 
orchards, gardens, nurseries, estates, etc. 

HYDRO-SCOOP converts quickly to 
shovel position ... backs close to build¬ 
ings, corners, piles, deep holes, banks or 
drop-offs... trims excavations, backfills 
basements, loads or unloads anywhere. 


Stockland No. 
f (for any tractor) 


Write for illustrated catalog. 



WITRACK LIMITED 


279 SUTHERLAND AVE. W. 


WINNIPEG 
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reater profits—sees a place for the B of M in his future. 
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Burn equipment calls for cash—and ready cash is 
.-A available at the B of M for farm improvements 

needs.Letushelpyouwithyourfarmfinancing. 
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B.C.’s “Time Of Troubles” 

And the greatest of these is freight rates 
by CHAS. L. SHAW 


B USINESS in British Columbia 
has been beset by more troubles 
this year than for a long, long 
time. As soon as one problem 
seems to be settled and out of the way 
along comes another, with its com¬ 
plications and anxieties. And they all 
add up to higher costs. 

All business and industry is affected. 
The big basic operations such as 
lumbering, mining, fishing, and ship¬ 
ping have been hit, but so have the 
secondary industries and, of course, 
the man on the land—the producer on 
the farm and the ranch—has found 
no escape from the ascending spiral of 
inflation and mounting expenditures. 

Indeed, the farmer as a class has 
suffered more than most of his con¬ 
temporaries in British Columbia this 
year, because he was most directly 
affected by the unfavorable variations 
of the weather which saw their most 
spectacular manifestation in the floods 
of the Fraser and the Columbia rivers. 

But the floods and their cost may 
actually prove to be quite insignifi¬ 
cant in contrast to the results, for 
instance, from the higher freight rates 
which the railroads will probably 
charge because of the recent increases 
in their employees’ wages. 

If the increase in rates is allowed, 
over and above the higher schedule 
previously authorized, and British 
Columbia’s handicap through the 
mountain differential is continued, 
the whole province will have renewed 
cause for lament. 

British Columbia’s fight against the 
so-called mountain rate is an old 
story now. The higher rate was in¬ 
augurated by the railroads originally 
because of the greater cost of rolling 
freight over the comparatively steep 
grades of the Rocky Mountains. But 
this greater cost is regarded now as 
largely theoretical, and it has been 
the claim of British Columbians that 
the mountain differential is today 
merely an unfair discrimination 
against the coast province. 

When the 21 per cent boost in all 
rail rates was allowed earlier this 
year, the cost of bringing goods 
through the mountains was increased 
in a greater measure in British 


Columbia than elsewhere in Canada. 

If a further 15 per cent increase is 
granted, as seems to be indicated as a 
result of the 17 cents an hour in¬ 
crease in pay to railroad workers, the 
margin as between British Columbia < 
transportation costs and those of the 
rest of Canada will be further 
broadened. 

A LL this could mean, of course, 
that fruit from the Okanagan and 
other producing sections of British ' 
Columbia, lumber, fish and other raw 
materials from the west coast could 
no longer compete on favorable terms 
with shipments from other parts of 
Canada and other countries in the 
prairie and eastern markets. 

In addition, the increase would ^ 
raise the price of almost everything 
used and consumed in British 
Columbia. 

Nor is that all. As this is written 
the loggers—key men in British 
Columbia’s biggest industry — are % 
threatening to strike for higher wages, 
and miners are also talking strike, 
with the possibility that at least two 
or three of the province’s gold mines 
will be forced to shut down. One 
mine has already closed. 

Taken altogether, it isn’t an edify¬ 
ing story. The only consolation is that 
British Columbia always seems to work 
its way out of economic difficulties in 
one way or another. Every year 
brings its crop of seemingly insur¬ 
mountable difficulties, but they all are 
overcome eventually in a manner that 
leaves the incurably optimistic 
British Columbians with a sense of 
being pretty fortunate, after all. 

T HE weather continues to play 
havoc with some of British 
Columbia’s crops. The Okanagan 
Valley’s cherry harvest is reported to 
be down 50 to 60 per cent as a result 
of the worst splitting ever experienced. 
This was induced by general rains 
throughout the interior in early July. 

Along the Fraser Valley the job of 
reclamation and rehabilitation is pro¬ 
ceeding, but it will be months before 
conditions are back to normal in the 



The Barnet by-pass on The Great North Road, from London to Edinburgh. 
The verges are being plowed to grow a crop of wheat 
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flood-ravaged sections, notably around 
Matsqui and Chilliwack. 

The British Columbia legislature 
held a brief, busy session to put 
through emergency legislation re¬ 
quired by the flood situation, and the 
government was ahthorized to borrow 
$5,000,000 for defraying the cost of 
dyke construction, relief and .rehabili¬ 
tation. In addition, the cabinet was 
given what amounts to a blank cheque 
to meet other special costs arising 
from the flood emergency. The Do¬ 
minion government has agreed to pay 
75 per cent of the over-all expendi¬ 
tures thus required. 

This, of course, does not take into 
account the long-term program for 
permanent development of the Fraser 
basin with a view to minimizing the 
danger of recurrent floods and har¬ 
nessing the river for power and other 
uses. A representative committee of 
experts has been appointed to make 
a survey of requirements, but its find¬ 
ings will not be known for some time, 
and the actual work involved will, of 
course, be carried over a good many 
years. 

It is estimated that the Fraser Valley 
flood will cost the federal and provin¬ 
cial governments some $17,000,000. 


Ottawa has so far agreed to put up 
$9,500,000 of which $5,000,000 is a 
straight grant toward relief and re¬ 
habilitation of some 3,000 families 
most directly affected by the rampag¬ 
ing river and $4,500,000 as a 75 
per cent contribution toward dyke re¬ 
construction. 

This is for the Fraser river alone. 
In addition, much work and expendi¬ 
ture remains to be done and ap¬ 
propriated for other affected districts 
such as the Okanagan, the Kootenay, 
Trail and Kimberley. 

The No. 1 objective is to get the 
people back on their lands and enable 
them to salvage as much as possible 
of their crops this year and to prepare 
for continuing production from their 
acreage. Livestock was not interfered 
with to a great extent, most of the 
cattle being moved to higher ground 
during the flood stage; but the full 
extent of the flood’s influence on stock 
will not be known until the condition 
of the pasture lands is known. It is 
hoped that the early reports to the 
effect that wide areas were virtually 
ruined by salt water and silt will be 
disproved. 


HALING has been added to 
British Columbia’s industries this 
year. Or rather, it has been revived, 
because for more than 40 years the 
whale boats made their annual foray 
into the North Pacific from Victoria 
in their quest for the mighty mammal. 
Then the war came, and men became 
scarce for that sort of work. The little 
ships that engaged in the romantic 
calling became obsolescent and were 
finally auctioned off for junk. 

For a while it looked as though 
whaling was to go the way of totem¬ 
carving and become a lost art, so far 
as this province was concerned. How¬ 
ever a progressive group of Vancouver 
fisheries operators formed a new 
corporation this spring, bought three 
vessels which they converted for the 
purpose and fitted with harpoon guns, 
recruited crews from the ranks of 
old-time whaling men and green 
youths, acquired a site for a shore 
station at the north end of Vancouver 
Island, and started hunting. 

The venture has been successful, 
and more than 100 whales have been 
brought in so far, with the season bare¬ 
ly half over. Of course, there is no 
likelihood that the business will reach 
the proportions of the great Antarctic 
whale operation engaged in by ships 


of several nations and which has a 
limit this year of 16,000 whales. There 
simply aren’t that many whales off 
the British Columbia and Alaska coast. 
But there are evidently whales in suf¬ 
ficient numbers to keep a modest fleet 
active, and with the average whale 
worth two or three thousand dollars, 
there is money in it. 

The Okanagan was quite indignant 
over the reports from the east that 
apple tasters ranked the prize B.C. 
variety, the McIntosh, third on the 
flavor list in some sort of test, at 
Guelph, Ont. 

This looked like an open affront at 
the much-admired McIntosh, and 
the Okanagan growers are convinced 
that something must have been wrong 
with the test. After all, they say, the 
B.C. apples had been in storage for 
three months and had been shipped 
2,500 miles, yet were asked to com¬ 
pete with fruit fresh off the trees. It 
just didn’t seem fair. 

However, the test may not be en¬ 
tirely in the eating. The Okanagan in¬ 
dustry doesn’t have much to worry 
about so long as it can sell 600,000 
boxes in Quebec and 175,000 boxes 
in Ontario, as it did last season. 



Deer at the Mental Hospital , North Battleford , Sask. 
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Prairie Farm Indebtedness 

I N 1936, prairie farms carried debts 
in the form of mortgages, agree¬ 
ments of sale, and liens to the amount 
of $368 million. A total of 120,318 
farms were involved in agreements 
for sale and mortgages, while 43,331 
supported liens. More than half of 
this indebtedness was carried in Sas¬ 
katchewan for a total of slightly more 
than $200 million. 

Figures recently released by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics show 
that by 1946, or 10 years later, prairie 
farm indebtedness had been reduced 
to $164 million, for which 67,100 re¬ 
ported mortgages or agreements of 
sale and an additional 4,751 farms 
carried liens. In 1946. the Saskatche¬ 
wan total accounted for slightly less 
than half of the prairie total. By 
provinces, in round figures, Manitoba 
farms bore $29 million of debt in 
1946, Saskatchewan $79 million, and 
Alberta $57 million. 

The Bureau points out that until 
the 1946 census, the farm debt Re¬ 
ported was on land and buildings op¬ 
erated by the owner, while in 1946 
it was the debt reported on all land 
and buildings owned by farm opera¬ 
tors, including land owned by these 
operators and rented to someone else. 
The effect of this change was to un¬ 
derstate the total debt reduction 
between 1946 and earlier census years. 


Canadian Products Through ERP 

C ANADA will furnish a wide 
variety of products to European 
countries benefiting from the Eu¬ 
ropean Recovery Program, more 
popularly known as the Marshall 
Plan. The Canadian Government has 
supplied a list of available products 
which total more than $1.6 billion for 
the 12 months ending June 30, 1949. 
More than $250 million worth of 
Canadian goods have already been 
contracted for, including wheat and 
flour, beef, bacon, cheese, shell eggs, 
sugar, egg powder, frozen eggs, fer¬ 
tilizers and lumber, as well as some 
minerals such as aluminum, copper, 
lead and zinc. 

Depending on climatic conditions, 
the Dominion Government estimated 
that bread grains to the value of $495 
million, coarse grains $253 million, 
meat $102 million, eggs $35 million, 
cheese $15 million, would be avail¬ 
able, in addition to lesser values of 
other food and agricultural products. 


Farm And City Parity 

A . L. MOORE, Agricultural Editor 
of the widely read “Business 
Week,” addressed the 1948 Farm 
[orum not long ago in Minneapolis, 
^erring to agricultural policy in re- 
to parity between farm and 
t e said: 

rave not had an agricultural 
this country since Pearl 
have had military pol- 
^reign relations policy 
had great impact on 
^have had no agricul- 
fh.'. . . Parity has 
agriculture in this 
of any farm 
L the demand for 

I understand 
a farm prod- 
me buying 
some base 
4. In the 
y to be an 




World Wide photo. 

This loose, hoof-length sack is the latest and most efficient travel fashion 

for calves in England. 


News of Agriculture 


exchange of goods between farm and 
city at a rate which will give farmers 
who produce the food as good a life 
as exists on the average in the city, and 
which also allows farmers to maintain 
the soil in a state of permanent high 
level fertility. I assume parity in this 
broad sense is the purpose of all agri¬ 
cultural policy. To really maintain 
parity is a task of gigantic proportions. 
It amounts to reversing a seemingly 
irresistable trend of history noted since 
the fall of Rome. . . . 

“The ‘average’ farmer never did 
exist. He is a statistical wraith—an 
imaginary creature sired by Index 
Number out of Slide Rule. Yet this 
non-existent average farmer has chief¬ 
ly influenced our opinion about 
agriculture. 

“To successfully maintain parity be¬ 
tween city and farm, we must first 
adjust our thinking to the real facts of 
the agricultural industry. Agriculture 
is not a single way of life, but is at 
least three ways of life—that of the 
big commercial producers, the subsis¬ 
tence farmers, and those who are some 
of each. This division within farming 
means that we will have not just one 
farm problem but many problems, and 
that solutions must therefore differ. 
We will have price and production 
problems in the real agricultural in¬ 
dustry—among the commercial produc¬ 
ers. In addition, we will have health 
and educational and social problems 
among the 20 per cent of the country 
people who produce the least. If we 
continue to confuse the two extremes 
we will never solve either group of 
problems, either to the satisfaction of 
farmers or city dwellers.” 

Ten-Year Friesian Never Dry 

BRITISH Friesian cow, Manning- 
ford Jan Graceful, recently com¬ 
pleted as a 10-year-old a record of 
30,748 pounds of milk in 338 days. At 
the conclusion of her tests, she was 
giving 86 pounds of milk daily. Most 
remarkable is the fact that this was her 
fourth consecutive 30,000-pound rec¬ 
ord, which makes her a world record 
cow. According to Farmer and Stock 
Breeder, one other cow had four 
30,000-pound records, but not con¬ 
secutively. 

The British Friesian has calved six 
times (seven calves), has given over 80 
tons of milk and has averaged 672 gal¬ 
lons daily during 7% years and has 


never been dry. Her average for six 
lactations was 28,000 pounds. 

There also has come to hand re¬ 
cently from New Zealand a record of 
a grade Friesian cow named Sucker, 
which last March had completed 
3,273 days in one lactation, during 
which she had produced 5,004 pounds 
of fat from 122,000 pounds of milk. 
Of this cow the New Zealand Dairy 
Exporter said, “So far as is known, no 
other cow of any breed in any country 
of the world can approach Sucker’s 
amazing production peak.” 

The nearest approach to her record 
was said to be a cow in the United 
States, recorded by Dr. W. E. Peter¬ 
sen of the University of Minnesota, 
that had produced about 3,500 
pounds fat in a single lactation. 

Sucker is from a purebred Friesian 
bull and a grade Friesian dam, neither 
being outstanding, according to the 
report. She showed no abnormal 
tendencies in early lactations, but as 
a rising six-year-old she calved April 
7, 1939, and had been milking con¬ 
tinuously until March 31 of this 
year, with no sign of terminating her 
lactation period. 


Toads Eat Bees 

N Australia, they have giant toads 
six to eight inches long and four 
to five inches in breadth. These toads 
like to eat bees, and if they get a 
chance, will eat hundreds at each 
meal. These giant sugar cane toads, 
as they are called, have given Aus¬ 
tralian beekeepers much trouble be¬ 
cause they visit the hives towards 
nightfall and with the aid of their 
long tongues lap up many bees from 
the hive entrance. Now, beekeepers 
must put their hives on stakes at least 
two feet high, or build barriers of 
netting around the apiaries so the 
toads cannot get in. 


Sheep Shearing Record 

N 1890, a man named Jack Howe, 
in Queensland, Australia, sheared 
321 sheep in eight hours and 40 min¬ 
utes. What is believed to be a new 
world record by machine shearing 
was recently set by a 28-year-old 
Western Australian, Dan Cooper, who 
got through 325 lambs in one day, 
though his best tally for sheep in a 
day was 284. 



A.I.C. Scholarships 

F IFTEEN Canadians, all trained in 
agricultural science, have been 
awarded $800 scholarships by the 
Agricultural Institute of .Canada, ac¬ 
cording to Dr. R. D. Sinclair, Dean of 
the College of Agriculture, University 
of Alberta, who is president of the 
Institute. 

Though many of these candidates 
for awards will take their advanced 
training in agriculture in the United 
States, all will return to Canada later 
to assume posts in the agricultural 
field. 

Of the 15 individuals, five hail 
from the Province of British Columbia, 
one from Alberta, three from Sas¬ 
katchewan, three from Manitoba, two 
from Ontario, and one from Quebec. 
They will study in widely different 
states and provinces, including British 
Columbia, Wisconsin, Ontario, New 
York, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Ohio, Oregon, Iowa and Quebec. They i 
will also pursue their work in various 
fields such as sbil science, plant 
pathology, animal nutrition, en¬ 
tomology, plant science, agricultural 
economics, rural sociology, plant gene¬ 
tics, animal genetics, food technology, 
and chemistry. 


Combines To The U.S. 

A N unexpected quick ripening and 
bumper grain harvest in Kansas, 
Nebraska and Oklahoma promise to 
require the full quota of 400 Can¬ 
adian combines this year. Until the 
end of June, few if any Canadian 
machines were expected to be needed. 
In these States, a surprising come¬ 
back of grain crops was expected to 
increase the yield from around five 
or six to 15 or 20 bushels per acre. 
With the full Canadian quota utilized, 
85 Manitoba combines would go 
south, 207 from Saskatchewan, 90 
from Alberta, and four each from On¬ 
tario and British Columbia. 


Award To Dr. Hood 

D R. E. G. HOOD, chief of dairy 
research, Science Service, Do¬ 
minion Department of Agriculture, 
Ottawa, has recently been awarded 
the 1948 Borden gold medal and 
$1,000 award in dairy manufacturing 
research by the American Dairy 
Science Association. Dr. Hood grad¬ 
uated from the Ontario Agricultural 
College in 1913, and obtained his 
doctor’s degree from the University 
of Massachusetts in 1922. Most of 
his research has been in the field of 
butter and cheese. He joined the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture in 1923, and 
was the first Canadian to become a 
director of the American Dairy 
Science Association. 


Dr. Barton Remains 

I N our June issue, mention was made 
of the fact that Dr. G. S. H. Barton, 
Deputy Minister of Agriculture for 
the Dominion, would reach retire¬ 
ment age in June and would retire. 
At the last moment, however, an¬ 
nouncement was made that Dr. Bar¬ 
ton was requested to continue his 
service to the Department for another 
year, or until June, 1949. He has 
been Deputy Minister at Ottawa since 
1932, and during the war years and 
since, has been particularly active in 
representing Canada at international 
conferences and on international war¬ 
time and post-war committees. He 
was Canadian representative on the 
Council of F.A.O., and headed the 
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Canadian delegation to the original For seven years his work took him to 

United States conference on Food and the Maritime Provinces. In 1928, how- 

Agriculture at Hot Springs, Virginia, ever, he was made supervising district 

in 1943. His many friends across Can- inspector of purebred swine, and in 

ada will be glad to know he is able this capacity was responsible for de- 

to continue his service to the industry veloping the Advanced Registry 

for this additional period. policy for swine. In 1933 he became 

assistant chief, livestock field services, 
and since that time has had an in¬ 
timate connection with Canada’s 
bacon exports. 

For a period during the war, he 
was on loan to the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board as Meat Administrator. 


Bank For Co-ops 

T HERE are special banks for co¬ 
operatives operating under the 
Farm Credit Administration of the 
United States Department of Agricul¬ 
ture. These banks lend money to 
farmer co-operatives which, in one 
form or another, represent approxi¬ 
mately 2,400,000 farm families. Not 
only do the banks for co-operatives 
lend to nearly 1,400 farm co-opera¬ 
tive organizations, but to an additional Sixty-one 
43 federated co-operatives, which be- made in 


OF HEAVYDUIY DISC HARROWS 


m FOLDING END 
GANGS EASILY 
LIFT ONTO 
CENTER GANGS 
— IS Dlic p*««» 
through 12 goto 

# SINGLE ROPE 
CONTROL FROM 
TRACTOR SEAT. 

— to ongle or 
strorghtcn g«ngi 

% SPRING STEEL 
LEVELLING SNUB- 
BER — maintain, 
center pressure 
when gangs ate 
on,,./ 

# HIGH QUALITY 
TEMPERED DISC 
BLADES — long 
wearing, sheip 
Cutting 


_ T That’s the verdict of every man who has ever 
l ~tc\ used an Omaha Single or Tandem Disc Har- 
l iVy row. OMAHA DISC HARROWS are in a class 
by themselves for clean, thorough discing— 
hr 1 V convenient, easy handling — heavy weight, 
/ rugged strength and durability. Superbly 

• engineered—quality-built of finest materials 

—fully farm tested. They are designed for 
easy control from the tractor seat. 

Omaha Tandem rear gangs may be angled separately 
from front gangs—front and rear gangs set separately 
for depth or penetration. An Omaha single disc may be 
converted to tandem by adding rear gangs and Omaha 
standard cross-membered connectors. 

OMAHA DISC HARROWS are really heavy duty. They 
hug the ground and cut deep and even because they pull 
from the axle, not the frame. Licensed under Deere & 
Co. patents 1,846,005 and 1,941,504. 

SEE yOUR DEALER—or Write 

Any Omaha Disc Harrow Dealer will be proud to show 
you the Omaha Line. Sizes available—Single Disc, 11 
and 15 ft.; Tandem Disc, 11 and 15 ft. 16" and 18" Blades 
as desired. If your dealer does not handle Omaha Disc 
Harrows, write us his name and we will send you color- 
illustrated literature, prices and full information. 

• 11' TANDEM DISC 

becomes 15' by adding 
END GANGS. 


local associations. katchewan sales were up 64 per cent, 

Alberta 58 per cent, and Manitoba 54 

1947 Cattle Exports p er cen t. 

I N 1947, Canada exported 83,233 In the same period, sales of repairs 
head of cattle. Of these, 29,897 increased 10 per cent. In 1947, over 
were purebreds, mostly of the dairy 71 per cent of the total sales of repair 
breeds. The United Kingdom secured parts in Canada were made in the 
310 head, China 797, and the re- prairies, Manitoba increasing its pur- 
mainder were spread thinly among chases 16 per cent over 1946, Saskat- 
nearly 20 other countries, principally chewan 5 per cent and Alberta 8 per 
in South America and the Caribbeans. cent. 

The United States received an ad- The values of all machinery bought 
ditional 45,800, mostly grade dairy in 1947 in the three prairie provinces, 
cattle, from Ontario, Quebec and the based on wholesale prices, amounted 
Maritime Provinces. Cattle for slaugh- to $72,770,600, and the value of re- 
ter numbered 6,250 head, of which pairs, also based on wholesale prices, 
5,300 were sent to Newfoundland, was $16,384,300. 
and about 860 to St. Pierre. The total , 

value of all cattle exported last year Livestock Market Losses 

amounted to nearly $15 million, or T N the United States there is a 
about $3 million less than in 1946. A National Livestock Loss Prevention 

- Board, which last year surveyed 25 

A. W. Peterson Promoted 0 f the 66 livestock markets in that 

A RECENT retirement from the country. The Board discovered that 
Dominion Department of Agri- on these 25 markets, 3,694,200 pounds 
culture in Ottawa was that of J. M. of dead and crippled animals arrived 
McCallum, who, by the peculiar by rail, and 6,343,200 pounds of meat 
terminology used in the department, was lost on crippled and dead animals 
carried the title of Assistant Director, arriving by truck at 20 markets. This 
Production Service, Livestock. Mr. made a total of 10,037,400 pounds of 
McCallum, who had been associated meat lost in 1947 alone on only 25 
with the department over a period of of the 66 U.S. livestock markets. It is 
many years, but was better known estimated that the 800,000 livestock 
perhaps among the horsemen, has farmers stood “a major part” of a 
been succeeded by A. W. Peterson, national $25 million loss on dead, 
since 1937 chief of the Livestock and crippled or bruised animals. 

Poultry Division, Production Service. Cattle deads arriving by truck were 
Mr. Peterson first joined the Do- 60 per cent higher than by rail, while 
minion Department of Agriculture in dead calves and hogs numbered twice 
1921 as a sheep and swine promoter, as many. About 80 per cent of the 
He is a native of Ottawa and a grad- market-bound livestock is transported 
uate of Macdonald College, Quebec, by truck. It is reported that “each 

year, except for the war years, the 
percentage of cattle dead on arrival 
by truck has been much higher than 
by rail. Hog deads have averaged 
more than twice as high in trucks, 
where crippling has been less. Sheep 
deads averaged four times as high, 
and cripples three times as high in 
trucks as in rail shipments.” 

New Dean Of Agriculture 

Dr. V. E. Graham has been ap¬ 
pointed to the position of Dean of 
the College of Agriculture, University 
of Saskatchewan. He has been Acting 
Dean since Dr. L. E. Kirk went to 
F.A.O. on leave of absence a year 
ago. Dr. Kirk has now accepted per¬ 
manent employment with that body. 

Those who know Dr. Graham will 
recognize the wisdom of the appoint¬ 
ment. He brings to the position a 
quality of character anc} a breadth of 
experience that will serve him well in 
the responsibility of guiding the ex¬ 
panded College of Agriculture. 


Only mfrs. 
of 

FLEXIBLE 
ONE-WAY 
DISCS. 
Sizes 10, 
15 and 20 
ft. Ideal 
summer 
fallow disc. 

Literature 
on request, 
FREE 


HIGH CAPACITY HYDRAULIC PUMP 

Lifts water 20 feet. Will pump 300 gallons 
per hour. For 24 or 32 volt A.C. or D.C. 
current, (75% capacity on 12 volts). 


350 pieces Including 35 as- j] TJ 

sorted Grinding and Cut-off j; 

wheels up to 10" diameter. L Hr 

1 /16 to 1%" face, % to 3" L__ ~ 

holes. Assorted grits — all VTffl A. AP “ 

brand new. Also Included: Y/JA [m 

100 slotted disc cloths; 100 PaLaJll 

paper discs; 10 pencil rolls; UZ a IT till’'"'’' 

20 abrasive strips; 2 felt 

bobs; 2 felt wheels; one 4" 

rag buff; 3 honing stones; 10 ^— 0 

abrasive sleeves; 10 mounted 

stones; % to Vi shank; 2 

mandrels; 2 rotary files; 14 shank; 50 abrasive discs 
abrasive belts; 5, 9x11 abrasive sheets. 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


CUSHION 

EXTRA 

$2.60 


Suitable and easily attached 
(bolts on), for truck, trac¬ 
tor, wagon, snow plane, 
boat, school van, etc. Ex¬ 
tra comfortable with pad¬ 
ded backrest. Folding back 
and adjustable seat slides 
up and down. Size as 
shown exactly as per il¬ 
lustration. 


NEW MOTOR BARGAIN 


1 /20 H.P. 32 Volt DC Motor, %-inch. 
I pt-r , shaft. .95 amps. Overall dimensions 
fclfe** 3 in. by 4 in. Weight 3 lbs. Excelled 
few Tor use on fans, sewing machir^B 

polishing or anywhere you may 
quire a well bu/Ht compact mc» J ’ 

All Prices F.O.B. Winnipeg — SatisfactioA 


A. W. Peterson 
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Carlson Binder Power Drives 



FARMERS: Convert your ground drive 
binder into a practical power binder or a 
power driven windrower witli the CARLSON 
POWER DRIVE BINDER ATTACHMENT. 

Get all the advantages of a power binder—cut full 
swath In any grain—cut up to 40 acres per day with 
half the fuel—sensitive clutch protects the mechanism 
of the binder—attachment eliminates many costly parts 
such as bull chain, sprockets, bearings, pitman shaft, 
etc. 

See our Local Dealer or Write 

CANCADE BROTHERS LTD. 

Brandon, Manitoba 


ASTHMA SUFFERERS 

Get welcojne relief from the wheezing, 
sneezing, gasping struggle for breath 
caused by Asthma. Take RAZ-MAH, 
specially made to relieve Asthma misery. 
Helps you sleep and work in comfort. 
Don’t lose another night’s sleep. Take 
RAZ-MAH today. 60c, $1.25. R-32 

If no drugstore is available, see your nearest 
general store. 


“Equipment Plus Experience Counts” 

STANDARD MACHINE WORKS 

660 St. Matthews Ave. Winnipeg 

MOTOR REBUILDING—CRANKSHAFT 
GRINDING 

Bearings rebabbitted. General Machine Work. 

Cylinder Reconditioning. 


MAGNETO REPAIRS 

Speedy service; expert work; genuine parts. Write 
for our exchange plan on new super-power Bosch 
magnetos. Brown and Murray Limited, 237 Fort 
St., Winnipeg, Man. 130 9th St., Brandon, Man. 


AniA —Fall Term Day and Evening Classes^ 
nAUlU in Wireless Telegraphy, Railroad 
Telegraphy, Radio Servicing, and Radio Broad¬ 
casting will commence September next. Applica¬ 
tions for enrolment now being accepted. For full 
Information write to: 

SPROTT-SHAW RADIO SCHOOL 
812 Robson Street Vancouver, B.C. 




YOU roll up 
/More Miles 


... when the two seals—and 
an accurate Schrader gauge 
are on the job to make your 
fires last longer. 

THREE AT YOUR DEALERS 


Gouge your 
tire, accurately 
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LIVESTOCK 



A group of good Belgian horses on the Hargrave ranch in 
southeastern Alberta. 


Are Milk Prices Too High? 

NCREASES in prices of milk seem 
to have led to more consumer re¬ 
action than increases in prices of any 
other food product. This complaint 
may well be largely related to govern¬ 
ment policy with respect to milk 
prices. A consumer subsidy of two 
cents a quart was paid from late 1942 
until 1946, with the result that con¬ 
sumers tended to think in terms of 
inexpensive milk. Increases in the 
farmers’ costs of production during 
the war led to the introduction of a 
one and one-half cent producers’ sub¬ 
sidy. In June, 1946, the two-cent 
consumers’ subsidy was discontinued 
and the retail price of milk rose two 
cents. In October of the same year 
the producer subsidy was also re¬ 
moved, and the price of milk to the 
consumer rose from one and one-half 
to three cents a quart. The added rise 
over and above the amount of the 
producer subsidy was due to increased 
production and distribution costs. The 
net result was that, due to removal 
of subsidies and increases in produc¬ 
tion costs, the retail prices of milk 
rose sharply in 1946. Consumers found 
it difficult to understand the necessity 
for these rises. By the end of 1947 
the cost of production had risen still 
further and sales had fallen off. 

If farmers are going to produce milk 
the returns from milk production must 
be at least as great as from other com¬ 
modities that they can produce. What 
is the actual position? 

B. A. Campbell, dairy economist 
with the National Dairy Council of 
Canada, has done considerable re¬ 
search on the problem. Based on the 
assumption that the situation in Ot¬ 
tawa is typical of most areas in Can¬ 
ada, he found that the average basic 
delivered price to producers shipping 
to Ottawa had increased from $1.95 
per cwt. in 1939 to $3.90 in Decem¬ 
ber, 1947. During the same period the 
distributors’ spread increased b y 
12 per cent, an increase that may well 
be absorbed by increased costs. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
using 1935-1939 equal to 100, as of 
October, 1947, finds the index of Class 
I wheat (U.K. contract) equal to 
165.8, and Class II wheat, 336.8. Us¬ 
ing the Canadian composite average, 
oats, 191.3; barley, 210.4; rye, 641.6; 
steers, 224.3; hogs, 183.1, and fluid 
milk 171.0. .Milk has gone up since 


this time, and as of December 1, 1947, 
the index was close to 200 making it 
more comparable with other farm 
products. 

The farmers’ costs have also risen. 
The same source indicates that the 
monthly cost of farm labor has risen 
from $27.76 in 1940 to $82.75 in 
1947. The cost of grain and feeds 
used in feeding for milk production 
has also increased. 

A break-down of fluid milk costs 
per quart for the fiscal year next pre¬ 
ceding October 1, 1946, indicates that 
payment to the producer was seven 
cents (56.86 per cent of consumer 
price), processing including bottles 
and supplies was 1.77 cents (14.37 per 
cent), distributing and selling was 
2.65 cents (21.53 per cent), admin¬ 
istration and general expenses was 
0.68 cents (5.33 per cent); and the 
net profit per quart was 0.21 cents 
(1.71 per cent). 


Big Litters Weaned 

O small part of the profit in raising 
pigs arises from the size of lit¬ 
ters. The average farm litter is some¬ 
times said to be in the neighborhood 
of seven pigs. An average of eight is 
good, nine is very good and 10 is 
excellent. To find many breeders who 
could average 10 pigs weaned from a 
substantial group of sows would be 
outstanding, and the same would be 
true in the case of a single sow which, 
during her lifetime, could produce 
two litters per year over several years 
with an average of 10 or more pigs 
weaned per litter. 

D. C. Smith, Westlock, Alberta, a 
Yorkshire breeder, has such a sow. 
She is purebred and registered as 
Townview Lass 17X and was five 
years old on May 10, 1948. She has 
produced two litters per year begin¬ 
ning May 3, 1944, with her ninth 
litter arriving on May 3, 1948. Her 
first litter was 10 pigs, and the second, 
on October 1, 1944, 11 pigs. In 1945, 
she farrowed 12 pigs on March 29 
and 10 more on October 20. In 1946 
her farrowings were 13 pigs on June 2 
and 14 pigs on November 11. Last 
year, she produced 14 pigs on May 5 
and 10 pigs on October 25 and this 
year 10 pigs on May 3, for a total of 
104. Every pig in her first eight lit¬ 
ters was weaned, and if the same ap¬ 
plies to her last litter she will have 
averaged 11.5 pigs weaned per litter 


Livestock and Poultry need 

IN FEED 

When buying formula feeds, mineral 
mixtures or salt blocks, make sure < 
they contain iodine. Generally they 
do—most high-grade feed products 
supply IODINE. 

iodine will help keep your live¬ 
stock and poultry free from goiter 
and related conditions. As a result, 
offspring will be healthier, better 
able to survive. 

To be sure you are getting iodine * 
in the feeds and minerals you buy, 
ask your dealer. 

Write for free booklet, “The Place 
of iodine in the Nutrition of Farm 
Animals.’’ 



A perfect heater for your home! This 
amazing heater gives maximum heat 
from the cheapest small soft Western 
Coals— the only heater guaranteed to 
burn small Lignite Coals throwing heat 
downwards to keep floors warm. 

OVER 22,000 SATISFIED USERS 
IN WESTERN CANADA 

Illustrated Folder showing four models 
of Booker Heaters and Furnaces 

FREE ON REQUEST 

Ask Your Dealer or Write 


IHnRNATIOML RMfatqzSupp/t/Jbd. 

KING AND JHRV/S WINNIPEG 


CAR OWNERS—ATTENTION 

We are now mailing our 1948 Catalog 

of new auto parts and accessories and if you have 
not received your copy write us to mail you our 
FREE CATALOG. Largest stock in Canada of used 
and new Auto, Truck and Tractor parts and 
accessories. Generators for battery charging. Igni¬ 
tion parts. Generator and Starter repairs, etc. Tire 
Retreading and Vulcanizing. Springs and Spring 
Leaves. Auto Glass. Modern Machine Shop and 
Motor Rebuilding Plant. Crankshaft Grinding and 
Rebabbitting. Cylinder Block. Head and all kinds 
of Welding. 

AUTO WRECKING CO. LTD. 

263 to 273 Fort St. Winnipeg 



Write Desk No. 11, Land Department, 
Hudson’s Bay Company, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
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for nine litters, with no ridglings or 
ruptures. Her smallest year was her 
first with 21 pigs weaned, and her 
most productive year 1946, when she 
weaned 27 pigs. 

Not long ago The Farm Journal 
credited an Iowa farmer, William 
Marsau, with raising and marketing 
more pigs per litter than any other 
farmer in Iowa, the most important 
t livestock state in the Union. Marsau 
averaged more than nine pigs per 
litter twice a year, weaned, raised and 
marketed, from 15 sows, over a period 
of five years. This reads like a real 
record for a group of sows. 

A New Zealand large white sow re- 
> cently had two world records claimed 
for her when, with her third litter of 
17 pigs (eight the first time and 
seven the second), she brought 15 of 
them to a total weight of 236 pounds 
at three weeks of age, or slightly less 
thair 14 pounds each; and to a total 
t of 725 pounds at eight weeks, or 
' slightly more than 42 pounds each. 
It is hoped to bring the litter to a 
total weight of 3,000 pounds at six 
months. 


Yorkshire Vs. Landrace 

TN Sweden and Denmark the Land- 
X race breed of pigs is generally used 
and before the war, Denmark oc¬ 
cupied for many years an enviable 
place on the British market with her 
Danish bacon. In order to compare 
Canadian Yorkshire pigs and Land- 
race pigs for bacon hog production, 
the Dominion Experimental Farms 
System for several years compared the 
two breeds on several farms. In 
all, 227 Landrace litters and' 318 
Yorkshire litters were compared. 

Landrace pigs weighed an average 
of 3.29 pounds at birth, exceeding the 
average weight of Yorkshires by .51 
pound. The Landrace pigs also, 
reached market weight a few days 
earlier than Yorkshires, and the Land- 
race carcasses were better in uni¬ 
formity of fat and balance of side. 

There was practically no difference 
between the two breeds in the amount 
. of feed required per 100 pounds of 
gain, and the average length of the 
two breeds was almost identical. 

The Yorkshires, however, farrowed 
11.99 pigs per litter as compared 
with 9.42 pigs per Landrace sow, and 
of each litter, an average of 8.44 York- 
, shire pigs were weaned, as compared 
with 5.9 from the Landrace fitters. 
Yorkshire carcasses were better in 
thickness and firmness of fat, quality 
of belly and area of loin muscle. Also, 
when the carcass characteristics of the 
two breeds were measured under the 
Canadian Advanced Registry carcass 
score, the Yorkshires averaged 74.5 
per cent of excellence, as compared 
with 72.3 per cent for the Landrace. 

The two breeds were crossed also, 
but the crossbreeds required more 
feed per hundred pounds of gain than 
the pigs of either pure breed. When 
crosses were made, the use of a York¬ 
shire sire seems to combine more de¬ 
sirable carcass qualities of the two 
breeds than where the crosses were 
made in the opposite direction. 

Diseases Of Cattle 

D AIRY cattle are, like all livestock, 
subject to a variety of diseases. If 
the owner gives prompt and effective 
treatment, losses can be reduced and 
the incidence of the disease can be 
minimized. 

If contagious abortion is identified, 
the cow should be isolated at once. 


Bedding, fetus and membranes should 
be burnt, and stalls and floors disin¬ 
fected. Be sure the cow has “cleaned.” 

As a long-term policy the calfhood 
vaccination of all calves should be 
practiced. The provincial veterinarian 
in the Department of Agriculture of 
each province will provide details re¬ 
garding the policy of calfhood vac¬ 
cination. 

If a cow has milk fever, treatment 
should be prescribed by a veterinarian. 

If none is available, inflating the 
udder with air will help. Similarly, 
if the afterbirth is retained, a veter¬ 
inarian will have to be called to re¬ 
move the membranes. In the case of 
pneumonia, it is also best to keep the 
animal blanketed, and call a veter¬ 
inarian to prescribe treatment. 

If mastitis (inflammation of the 
udder) is indicated, the cow should 
be isolated and milked last to avoid 
spreading the disease. The udder can 
be bathed with warm water and mas¬ 
saged with warm, camphorated oil. 
The advice of a veterinarian, if avail¬ 
able, is again advised. Calves with 
scours should also be isolated, and 
stalls and pens disinfected. If strictly 
sanitary methods in feeding and care 
are followed, scours can be avoided. 

For mild cases of bloat, two ounces 
of aromatic spirits of ammonia in a 
pint of water should be given every 
half hour. The animal may be x fed 
limited amounts of hay and grain, but 
should be kept off feeds that are sus¬ 
pected of causing the bloat. 

Ringworm can be cleaned up by 
removing the scaly crust and treating 
the affected spots with five parts of 
lard to one part of sulphur or five parts 
of vaseline to one part of iodine, or 
simply apply tincture of iodine. Foot 
rot is treated by syringing between 
the claws of the affected foot with a 
solution of either one part carbolic acid 
or one part creolin in 40 parts of 
water. 

The control of tuberculosis is under 
the direction of the Health of Animals 
Branch, Department of Agriculture, 
Ottawa, and if tuberculosis is indi¬ 
cated it should be reported to them 
immediately. 

Balancing Grains For Hogs 

G RAINS form the ideal base for the 
hog ration, but do not supply 
sufficient protein, minerals and vita¬ 
mins for ideal growth and thrift, or 
for most economical production. Skim 
milk or buttermilk are valuable sources 
of protein for the growing pigs, but 
minerals must be added to the ra¬ 
tion. If milk products are not avail¬ 
able, tankage, fish meal and linseed 
oil meal, preferably combines, can be 
used. Commercial protein-mineral 
concentrates are also available. In the 
starting ration 12 to 15 per cent con¬ 
centrate will be required, but this can 
be cut down for the growing and 
finishing stages. If pigs are fed in¬ 
doors, alfalfa or clover hay, or a tea¬ 
spoonful of cod fiver oil per day per 
pig, in the feed, will prevent crippling 
or rickets resulting from vitamin de¬ 
ficiency, and will promote growth and 
bone development. 

If hogs are full fed in the finishing 
period they tend to become over-fat. 

If the hogs are hand fed the feed can \ 
be held back to some extent. This is 
not so easy if a self feeder is used, 
but the same effect can be gained by 
lightening the feed mixture with 
bulky feeds such as alfalfa meal. As 
soon as the hogs reach 200 to 210 
pounds they should be marketed. 






The De Laval Magnetic Speedway is the 
only absolutely uniform milker—for best, 
fastest, cleanest milking. No adjustments, 
foolproof, dependable. If you want the 
best in milking performance—this is itf 


The De Laval Sterling Milker 
Is-the leader of the pneu¬ 
matic pulsator type milkers. 
Fast, precise milking action. 
Complete outfits—or units 
only for operation on your 
present milker pipe line 
for improved milking. 


De Laval Milking 
gives you highest 
yield per cow— 
bigger milk checks 

— cleanest, low 
count milk—easi¬ 
est, quickest clean¬ 
ing-sound, health¬ 
ier udders—simple, 
dependable opera¬ 
tion-greatest time 
and labor savings 

— longer service- 
life—lowest yearly 
operating costs. 

When are YOU going to change to THE NEW DE LAVAL? 


DE LAVAL COMPANY, LIMITED 


PfcTER#OROUGM 


The De Laval Company, Ltd., 
113 Park Street, Peterboroug 
Please send me printed majJ 
□ De Laval Milkers □ De^fl 

U| De Laval Separators □ De^H 

|~T Curtis Milk Cooler Uj 


ONLY DE UVAL 


Only the De Laval Mag¬ 
netic Speedway Milker 
gives you the “Magnetic 
Heart" which assures 
UNIFORM milking and 
which means the highest 
milk yield per cow and 
greatest profits. 


Name 


Address 
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Thousands of farmers from 
one end of the nation’s 
grain belt to the other 
attest the effectiveness and 
economy of killing weeds 
in crops chemically. Mixed 
carefully according to 
directions, used as recom¬ 
mended, 2-4 Dow Weed 
Killer has produced amaz¬ 
ing results in bigger crop 
yield per acre. 

Dow provides specific-pur- 
jose weed killers to meet a diversity of problems from 
jneral weed control to selective weed killing in crops, 
^sult your agricultural representative or local experi- 
^station, or ask your qualified dealer to recommend 
|£it Dow Weed Killer for your weed problem. 
iDow. 


DOW WEED KILLER 
w for dependable 
al chemical. 


EMI CAL 
LIMITED 

[St. West 
CANADA 


FIELD 



A southern Saskatchewan wheat field. A short crop is in prospect this year 
over a wide area which may make it difficult to provide 140 million bushels 

for Britain 


Studying Foothills Range Grasses 

HE range areas in the foothills of 
Alberta are to be studied to deter¬ 
mine how reseeding of depleted 
ranges may best be carried on, what 
forage crops are most suitable, the 
best methods of eradicating range 
weeds, and other problems related to 
carrying capacity. 

It appears that already there are 
some portions of the foothill country 
which are at the dandelion stage as a 
result of overgrazing. This, so au¬ 
thorities at Lethbridge state, repre¬ 
sents the last stage of deterioration. In 
the first stage the bunch grass and 
other palatable grasses give way to 
those less palatable and to weeds 
which are better able to withstand 
trampling by cattle, and grazing. 
Overgrazing in the southern part of 
the foothills is often indicated by large 
plants of shrubby cinquefoil, while 
farther north the western snowberry 
provides the same sort of indicator. 
Other pasture weeds in other areas 
tell the same story. Some tests have 
been made to determine the usefulness 
of 2,4-D in controlling pasture weeds, 
and these will be continued. 

It is reported that last summer root 
sections of some older, shrubby 
cinquefoil plants were examined on 
the range and were found to be from 
40 to 50 years old, whereas the stems 
showed only from one to 18 years of 
growth. 


Pastures Need Care 

OOR pasture management is prob¬ 
ably as prevalent a cause as any 
other farm practice in western Canada 
which prevents maximum farm income 
from being secured. Good manage¬ 
ment not only increases the persistence 
of grasses or legumes, but may also af¬ 
fect the yield, quality and feed value 
of the resulting feed. 

One of the most unfortunate prac¬ 
tices is that of over-grazing. New seed¬ 
ing laid down early in the fall may be 
pastured by midsummer, but care must 
be taken that the field is not over- 
grazed. Brome, crested wheat grass, 
alfalfa and sweet clover generally be¬ 
gin flowering toward the end of June or 
early July and this is the time that 
these crops and most wild prairie and 
slough grasses should be cut if a crop 
of good hay is to be secured. Delay 
beyond that period means not only 
lower protein content, but decreased 
digestibility of the feed. 


The amount of grass or pasture 
crops allowed for pasture should be 
large enough that in a year when the 
rainfall is at least average, some of 
the grass will not be needed for 
pasture. Furthermore, it must be re¬ 
membered that the amount of stock 
which crested wheat grass and brome 
will carry in the spring months is three 
or four times that of prairie wool, 
which means that the native grass 
should be held for summer pasture 
and the crested wheat and brome used 
earlier. Crested wheat grass is partic¬ 
ularly useful for early spring and for 
fall pasture. During the summer 
months it tends to become brown and 
more or less unpalatable. 

Uniform grazing is desirable, but 
the livestock owner must help bring it 
about. One way is to provide sources 
qf water for large pastures, so that 
cattle will not continually pasture close 
to the nearest water supply and leave 
that farther away untouched. 

Commercial fertilizers will increase 
yields of grasses, but to be effective 
must be applied at rates from 200 to 
300 pounds per acre. Barnyard man¬ 
ure, also, at rates of from 12 to 15 tons 
per acre, will give satisfactory re¬ 
sponses. 

Summerfallow Costs 

F figures collected by the Dominion 
Experimental Farm at Brandon 
from 17 illustration stations in Mani¬ 
toba are any guide, it cost $5.73 per 
acre in 1947 to summerfallow a field 
in Manitoba. The range of costs was 
from $3.58 to $8.44 per acre; plowing 
costs were $1.52; one-way discing 84 
cents; and cultivating 60 cents per 
operation. 

The cost of chemical summerfallow¬ 
ing, or the use of chemical weed kill¬ 
ers, instead of cultural practices for 
weed control, is estimated at 90 cents 
per acre for the cost of the chemical 
for one application, and 50 cents p :r 
acre to operate a tractor, or truck, and 
spraying machinery. This makes $1,40 
per acre, or more than twice the cost 
of one cultivation, in addition to th.i 
fact that only a few of the perennials 
and only the less resistant of the an¬ 
nuals will be killed. 

Nevertheless, improper mechanical 
tillage may conceivably do more harm 
than good. Cultivation which bur cs 
the trash cover and pulverizes the soil, 
instead of leaving the surface lumpy,* 
invites damage from dust storms. High 
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speed operation of one-way discs and 
improper use of blade and rod weeders 
often waste time and effort without 
accomplishing weed killing and the 
maintenance of a good trash cover. 


Topsoil Appreciation 

S OIL conservationists, both in Can¬ 
ada and the United States, are 
becoming alarmed by the general , 
indifference of many farmers to 
erosion. With the current high prices 
for grains, much sub-marginal land 
is being broken up. Soils that have 
little or no fibre left in them arei being 
plowed and disced and seeded year 
after year instead of being put into 
grass. Vast areas of bush are being 
shorn clean of tree growth with cater¬ 
pillars and brush cutters. The wind 
is literally being invited to reap his 
harvest. Then on hilly and sloping 
farmlands, except where contour farm¬ 
ing is practised, heavy rains carry 
away millions of tons of the stuff upon 
which the whole future existence of 
humanity depends. It is not a reassur¬ 
ing, over-all picture. 

On a recent visit to a western 
city, I came across a heartening 
little example of topsoil appreciation. 
Out in the suburbs a large block 
of virgin prairie was being built up 
by a contractor. Basements were be¬ 
ing dug with the aid of a dragline and 
all the topsoil from each three 
cellars was put into one pile and the 
subsoil elsewhere. Not content with 
that, the contractor stripped the sur¬ 
veyed streets and alley-ways, heaping 
the virgin sod up into big piles with 
a bulldozer. Only after trucks had 
hauled these away, did grading and 
gravelling get under way. Quite right¬ 
ly, the man in charge of the work 
reasoned that dead, inert subsoil was 
good enough for people to drive over 
and would likely make a harder road¬ 
bed than if black loam were in it. 

After this topsoil has been allowed 
to rot for a year, the contractor will 
start to cash in on his idea. He will be 
selling that sod at about $5.50 per 
two-yard load and will make more 
money than men who strip mine coal. 
Some of this loam will go for lawns 
but the most for gardens and will thus 
be helping to support human life for 
many years to come. 

In reality, topsoil is priceless and 
not to be valued at so much per cubic 
yard or ton. If the human race is not 
to pass into oblivion via the starvation 
route, all of us who work with the 
soil will have to appreciate it. And 
that appreciation will have to take 
the form of making topsoil conserva¬ 
tion our number one aim, even if it 
means a cut in the immediate dollar 
returns from our farms. Robert J. 
Roder, Alta. 


Hard Work—And Efficiency 

A BRITISH farmer writing to the 
Farmer and Stock Breeder re¬ 
cently reported that he had been able 
to increase the gross output per acre 
on an 85-acre farm over a period of 
24 years from seven pounds per acre 
to £150 per acre. The farm was origi¬ 
nally “starved” but its output in the 
first year was equal to the average 
for British agriculture as a whole. 

Commenting on the achievement of 
himself and his brother working to¬ 
gether he said, “It has been done by 
taking a long view and careful plan¬ 
ning. The work is planned day 


by day and week by week, to make 
the very best use of time, labor and 
materials. 

“The accumulated effect of studying 
every detail and maintaining a balance 
between every department on the 
farm has contributed most to the 
steadily increasing output. Such a 
prosperity, which comes from effici¬ 
ency, means that the farm can be fully 
equipped for a high level of pro¬ 
duction.” 

The British farmer, incidentally, 
states that the greatest contribution in 
recent years has been the installation 
of electricity. Western Canadian 
farms are just beginning to be served 
by this wonder-working time saver. 

This illustration, if it does nothing 
more, proves the universality of effi¬ 
ciency and hard work in successful 
farming. Providence helps those who 
help themselves. 


Honey Bees Can Be Trained 


D URING recent years, the problem 
of getting a good set of alfalfa 
seed has received considerable atten¬ 
tion. The seed growers in the northern 
seed growing areas have occasionally 
suffered from seriously reduced yields 
apparently attributable to failure of 
insect pollinators to trip the flowers. 
It has been commonly supposed that 
honey bees are less attracted to alfalfa 
than to sweet clover, and also that they 
are much less efficient than the wild 
bees in tripping the alfalfa blossoms. 

W. G. Le Maistre, Alberta Provin¬ 
cial Apiarist, argues that the seed 
grower’s best friend is the commercial 
beekeeper, and says that the seed 
grower might do well to provide in¬ 
ducements to the beekeeper to locate 
on or near his clover. He points out 
that Alberta farmers growing clover 
and alfalfa for seed had found where 
several hives of bees were kept near 
their clover fields, the yield of seed 
was sometimes very much greater 
than when no hives were near. 

In 1947, a special committee in 
Manitoba did some experimental work 
from an apiary at the Dominion Ex¬ 
perimental Farm, Brandon, which 
seemed to indicate that, other factors 
being equal, alfalfa blooms should be 
as attractive to honey bees as sweet 
clover from the standpoint of nectar 
concentration. With the idea of ex¬ 
perimenting with the training of honey 
bees, two colonies were fed alfalfa 
flower extract in sugar syrup twice 
weekly throughout July, and two 
colonies not similarly fed were used 
as checks. All four colonies were equip¬ 
ped with pollen traps and the pollen 
collected was weighed daily, dried, 
stored, and later analyzed to see 
whether feeding the alfalfa extract 
actually encouraged pollen gathering 
from alfalfa bloom. The maximum 
amount of pollen stored, by any one 
colony in one day was 108; grams, and 
the two colonies fed the flower extract 
stored totals of 1,045 and 1,152 grams 
of pollen, as compared with 148 and 
507 grams from the check colonies. 

The committee also experimented 
with 20 different types of plants. Bees 
were collected from the bloom of each 
and the contents of their honey 
stomachs examined to determine the 
nectar concentration arising from each 
type of plant. That of yellow sweet 
clover ranged from 27 to 62 per cent, 
and from alfalfa from 11 to 60 per 
cent, when compared for the same 
date and time of taking the samples. 


Notice of Dividend No. 38 

United Grain Growers 
Limited 

Class “A” Shares 


Notice is hereby given that the Board of 
Directors has declared a dividend at the rate 
of 5% on the paid-up par value of Class "A" 
(Preferred) Shares (par value $20 each). 

This dividend will be paid on or about Sep¬ 
tember 1st, 1948, to holders of such shares of 
record at the close of business on Saturday, 
July 31st, 1948. 

By order of the Board, 

D. G. MILLER. 

Secretary. 

July 6th, 1948. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba. 







Your new Coleman Lantern will light 
your way on the darkest night—20 
times as bright as an ordinary wick- 
type lantern. It’s wind, rain, sleet and 
insect proof. Four models, kerosene or 
gasoline, to choose from. You’ll get 
more done in less time with a Coleman 
Lantern to light things up. 

Make Your Home 

Brighter, Happier! 

There’s a friendly spirit of better liv¬ 
ing in a well-lighted home. Let depend¬ 
able Coleman Lamps make yours the 
brightest home in your community. 

Good Light Costs So Little— 
Enjoy All You Need ... 

Replace old-fashioned wick lamps with 
these new cheery lightmakers! No 
wicks to trim, no chimneys to clean. 
Smart, fashionable Sheer-Lite shades 
add charm to any room. Get an extra 
Coleman Lamp if you have only one. 
See the new instant - lighting "Sun¬ 
shine” model at your dealer’s today. 




Write for your copy of the descriptive, 
illustrated folder on the 
new Coleman lamps. Use 
coupon below! 


| The Coleman Lamp & Stove Co., Ltd., Dept. 1S0-G 
• 9 Davies Avenue, Toronto 8, Canada 

Please send me my FREE copy of your folder 
J postpaid. 

| NAME_ 

^ ADDRESS- 


Here's dependable brilliance— 
the finest for all-around farm 
use. 


Here’s Your 


OUTDOOR 
LIGHT 


LIGHT 

the Night with a 

r 


Coleman 


LANTERN 
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STOP GAMBLING WITH 

EROSION 


Chemical Summerfallow Can Help Save Your Land 

The biggest danger of tillage operations in summer- 
fallow is erosion—both soil and wind erosion. Recent 
experiments now indicate that chemical summerfallow, 
with Green Cross Agricultural Weed-No-More, cuts 
down the chances of this ever-present menace. Chemical 
summerfallow can help save your land! 


DANGERS OF OLD SUMMERFALLOW METHODS 

When fallow is plowed, stubble of previous crop is turned under 
and its value in checking surface wind is lost. Soil is exposed to 
the hazard of wind erosion. The top two or three inches dry out, 
leaving an insulating layer preventing further evaporation from 
subsoil. But, every time a field is cultivated, that layer is 
destroyed and fresh moist soil is turned up and immediately 
dried by wind and sun. New weed seeds are brought to the 
surface to germinate and make another cultivation necessary, 
with the result that more soil is dried out. Lastly, continuous 
cultivation breaks down soil particles so that they are readily 
picked up by the wind and we have disastrous soil erosion. 


ADVANTAGES OF CHEMICAL SUMMERFALLOW 


No plowing is necessary. You simply spray weeds away with 
Agricultural Weed-No-More, leaving the stubble to stop wind 
erosion. Top soil is not disturbed and remains to stop evapora¬ 
tion from moist soil below. No new weed seeds are brought to the 
surface to germinate. Most important advantage of chemical 
weed control is that it may reduce the acreage under non-pro¬ 
ductive fallow. If moisture is not the limiting factor, weeds 
can be controlled while land is producing a paying crop. 

CHEMICAL SUMMERFALLOW SPRAY PROGRAM WITH 
AGRICULTURAL WEED-NO-MORE 


Consult your weed classification list before spraying. Where 
weeds are susceptible to Agricultural Weed-No-More, follow the 
following four-point spray program. (Chemical summerfallow is 
not recommended when perennial weeds, wild oats, foxtails, or 
volunteer grain are a problem). 

1. Apply at the rate of 24 ounces of Agricultural 
Weed-No-More per acre. 

2. Spray when most weeds have germinated but 
before first plant produces new seed. 

3. Repeat as necessary, to prevent new weed seed 
being produced by later growing plants. Two 
applications should suffice. 

4. Spray again following year, to kill any weeds 
growing from seed brought to the surface by 
pre-seeding tillage. 


Order Agricultural Weed-No-More from your Green Cross or 
Massey-Harris dealer now. 
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l trade-mark 


CO. THE LOWE BROTHERS COMPANY 

LIMITED 


CO. THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO. 

OF CANADA, LIMITED 


Winter... And Trees 

Part I—Some basic considerations incidental 
to the prevention of winter killing 

by R. J. HILTON 


H OW can we introduce such a 
vast subject as winter-hardiness 
and such a contentious one . . . 
without taking much more 
space than is available? So very many 
phases of agricultural science and 
practice are involved such as nutri¬ 
tion, wind velocity, soil structure, 
annual and seasonal precipitation, 
cultural practices, not to minimize the 
importance of heredity that it is not 
easy to know just where to begin. 

First let us go to the “common de¬ 
nominator” of all plants—the cell. We 
find that what happens within this 
microscopic part of the plant, during 
temperature extremes, will affect the 
future welfare of the plant. The 
temperature extreme of most concern 
here is the low one; what will sub¬ 
zero days and nights do to these tiny 
storehouses of plant life? Research 
workers give two more or less related 
effects: (1) The free water within the 
cell may freeze and in doing so may 
mechanically rupture the cell so as 
to cause death; (2) The formation of 
ice crystals within the cell may result 
in a form of drying out; this in turn 
causes a coagulation of the cell proto¬ 
plasm (the living material) and this 
will result in death as soon as thaw¬ 
ing commences. 

Now, these effects are not likely to 
be the only two that are concerned 
with freezing injury to plant tissue, 
but they are the most important. And, 
like so many of Nature’s processes, 
they are not static but may be af¬ 
fected easily by all sorts of environ¬ 
mental conditions and by the inherited 
structure of the tree itself. Apparent¬ 
ly, then, our hope of influencing hardi¬ 
ness, once our apple tree is planted, 
lies chiefly in paying attention to 
some of these environmental factors. 
Following is a fist — a summary of 
possible means at our disposal for in¬ 
creasing winter hardiness in trees. 

E VERY year farmers in the prairie 
provinces are paying more and 
more attention to the chemical re¬ 
quirements of their crops. Plants must 
have certain chemicals before they 
can manufacture food, just as they 
must also have light and water. What 
goes for grain and potatoes, it is found, 
goes for all other plants as well, 
though the proportions and amounts 
may vary somewhat. How, then, may 
the feeding of nutrients to a tree affect 
its hardiness? To get the answer to 
this we have to go back again to the 
cell. Each ,oell contains a certain 
amount of “free” water, also some 
water in colloidal form called “bound” 
water, and some stored plant food, the 
carbohydrates. In addition, many cells 
contain certain fats, resins, tannin and 
other manufactured products. The 
higher the amounts of bound water 
and stored food products, in propor¬ 
tion to the free water, the greater 
ability the cell has to stand low 
temperatures. Hence fertilizer prac¬ 
tices and cultural practices designed 
to promote this condition will provide 
some measure of hardiness control. 
The effect may not be great, but it 
may tip the balance in favor of one 


tree overwintering and another one 
not doing so. 

One means of achieving this effect 
is by the application of phosphate 
ertilizers (superphosphate, bone meal, 
or mixed fertilizers high in phos¬ 
phorus). A relatively high phosphorus- 
nitrogen ratio has been shown to . 
mature plants earlier than usual. This 
will tend to reduce free water in the 
cells, as well as to aid the plant to 
store a maximum amount of carbo¬ 
hydrate before winter sets in for 
good. Another method is to allow 
weed cover to grow around the trees in . 
late summer and early fall. This has 
the two-fold advantage of reducing 
the available nitrogen during the 
“maturing” period, and adding to the ' 
nitrogen available the next spring, as 
the fibre of weeds or cover crop is 
worked into the soil surface. i 

T HE physical nature of our soils is 
often ignored. If soils are too 
clayey or too gravelly, we may so 
upset both water and nutrition availa¬ 
bility that we encourage spasmodic or 
interrupted growth phases during - 
what should be a normal, smooth 
growth and maturing cycle. Thus 
early summer droughts are more harm¬ 
ful on a light or a baked soil, and 
late summer rains following such a 
period may encourage late growth on 
into the fall. This means sappy ' 
“withy” shoots, and this type of 
growth, when it is made late in the 
season, cannot “harden” properly; 
such immature wood results in our 
most common form of winter injury. 

Soil structure may be improved by 
the use of strawy stable manures, 
straw mulch, cover crops and garden 
refuse turned into the soil and by 
not over-cultivating the land. Cultiva¬ 
tion should only be done when neces- 
saryTor weed control or to turn or¬ 
ganic matter into the soil. 



Hardy and widely distributed, the 
Opata plurn-sandcherry is well thought 
of by Abraham Smith, Macrorie, who 
sent us this picture. 
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ideas that work! 


There’s smart engineering built into every FARMHAND Loader and 
Prairie Mulcher to save us farmers money... work... time. See for yourself! 


3,000 LB. LIFT WITH MINIMUM STRAIN on my 

tractor or wheels. FARMHAND cradles this tremendous 
weight on its rugged steel frame that extends the full 
length of the tractor . . . distributes the load so there’s no 
undue stress on the front end to bog down or damage ex¬ 
pensive equipment. Load is under complete control, thanks 
to FARMHAND’S smooth hydraulic action. 


FULL 21-FOOT REACH under heavy loads. FARM¬ 
HAND carries ’em high or low . . . but always well out in 
front and clear of tractor for extra safety and good visi¬ 
bility. Hoists loads easily over fences and obstacles . . . 
deposits them in wagons of bins with complete accuracy. 
Super r-e-a-c-h makes FARMHAND extra useful for 
scaffold work, pole setting and other high reach jobs. 


"WRIST ACTION” FOR SAFE, SURE LIFTING. 

Just like a man with a shovel, FARMHAND bites into 
load, tilts it back and rocks it loose before starting to lift. 
All the weight’s on the base of the FARMHAND fork 
until your load’s all settled and balanced. Then you’re 
ready to hoist it without strain on tractor. FARMHAND 
draws minimum horsepower from tractor. 



ANOTHER FARMHAND "FIRST” is the Prairie 

Mulcher. It’s a whole “soil conservation program” built 
into one machine! That big rotary rake makes use of 
nature’s own soil protector, the tangle of loose straw, 
stubble and vegetation, to hold down freshly plowed 
earth, mulch it and bind it against the erosive effects of 
wind and water. 


NO MORE PLUGGED PLOWS! And no more straw 

burning, either! All that rich, nourishing straw is mulched 
into the soil where it builds fertility, conserves moisture. 
The FARMHAND Prairie Mulcher scatters more than 
70% of surface vegetation over the plowed earth. Permits 
deep plowing which buries weed seeds. Ideal for fall plow¬ 
ing, spring plowing, summer fallowing. 


SEE THE DIFFERENCE? At the right in this picture is 
unmulched soil . . . turned . . . left vulnerable to wind 
and water erosion. At the left is ground protected and 
covered by action of the Prairie Mulcher. Simple to oper¬ 
ate . . . works with 2-3 and 4-5 bottom plows and one¬ 
way plows . . . leaves a smooth seed bed with minimum of 
air pockets. Welded tubular steel construction. 



SEE YOUR FARMHAND DEALER OR 
WRITE TODAY 

for more information about the 
Hydraulic Loader, the Prairie 
Mulcher and other entirely new 
farm implements “idea-engi¬ 
neered” by the FARMHAND 
Folks . . . 


Farmhand 


HYDRAULIC LOAD 
PRAIRIE MULCH 


SUPERIOR SEPARATOR COMPANY OF CANADA LTD. • 797 Notre Dam® Avenue • Winnipeg, Manitoba 















• Want daily fresh milk 
for drinking and cooking? 


Even if you’re far from any milk 
delivery, you can have delicious 
fresh milk in a wink . . . with magic 
KLIM. 

KLIM is fresh pasteurized milk 
in handy powder form. Just add 
KLIM to water, beat and you have 
creamy whole milk for drinking or 
cooking. Any milk recipe is a 
KLIM recipe. 

Vacuum-sealed KLIM keeps in¬ 
definitely. Even after opening it 

FREE: easy KLIM 
recipes for cakes, 
desserts, other tempt¬ 
ing dishes. Write The 
Borden Company, 
Limited, Spadina 
Crescent, Toronto 4, 
Ontario. 


keeps weeks without refriger¬ 
ation. Easy to store, light to 
carry, perfect for overseas parcels. 

And imagine. ..one pound makes 
nearly 4 quarts of nourishing milk. 

Use KLIM as a convenient daily 
milk supply. Get it on your.next 
food order, in 1-lb., or economy- 
size 2 Yi or 5-lb. tins. “If it’s 
Borden’s, it’s GOT to be good!” 

6 The Borden Co. Ltd. 
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KLIM 


S’ 


Pasteurized milk in its handiest form ! 


POULTRY 

Conducted by PROF. W. J. RAE, University of Saskatchewan. 


Care Of The Young Stock 

N the course of our extension trips 
throughout the country during the 
past summers, we have seen a large 
number of flocks of growing birds. 
Some of these flocks were in excellent 
condition, while a good many others 
were in poor shape. Almost invariably 
this difference has been due to man¬ 
agement practices, except where an 
outbreak of disease has occurred. In 
many cases, even the disease is a 
result of poor management. 

Growing birds require a well- 
balanced diet. This means a growing 
mash plus increasing amounts of 
whole grains as the birds approach 
maturity. The mash should be avail¬ 
able at all times and it is customary 


equate diet during the summer if we 
hope to take advantage of the higher 
egg prices which exist during the win¬ 
ter months. Growing mash should be 
available at all times and whole grain ^ 
can be fed in increasing quantities 
after about eight weeks of age. As 
long as the pasture remains green, it « 
would do no harm to close down thd 
mash hoppers for a part of the day. 
This will encourage the birds to forage 
more and at the same time will save on * 
mash, perhaps as much as 10 to 15 
per cent. 

Don’t force the pullets into early , 
production. Small birds won’t prove 
to be profitable. During the latter part 
of the growing season (about 20 weeks 
of age) the pullets should be eating * 
two to three times as much grain as 
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Good range for young growing stock is important in developing strong, 
well-developed pullets for winter layers. 


For tasty drinking and cooking! 


HI-POWERED RIFLES 1 

Write for new lists and prices. 

SCOPE SALES CO. 

326 Queen Street Ottawa, Ontario 


GET-ACQUAINTED CLUB 

Throuqh social correspondence thousands yearly 
meet their “Ideal.” Write today for list of eligibles. 
Many Canadians. Simpson, Box 1251, Denver, Colo. 


Canadian Consumer 

demand for eggs and poultry strong—with 
good prices. Chicks and broilers for fall 
delivery should be ordered without delay, 
to avoid disappointment. A few started 
and day-olds. Prompt delivery. 

Bray Hatchery 

146 JOHN N. HAMILTON, ONT. 


to feed the grain mixture once a day. 
Another good practice is to have a 
small hopper of whole oats. The 
chickens will adjust their mash and 
grain consumption according to their 
individual needs. 

Plenty of fresh, clean water and 
some form of shade are essential at 
this time of the year. Green feed 
is highly desirable, but often our 
range dries out in July. When this 
happens there isn’t much that can be 
done until the next good rain. How¬ 
ever the growing mash will provide 
some green feed in dried form. 

Finally, keep the young and old 
stock separate at all times. This one 
simple management practice may 
prevent an outbreak of disease. 

Growing Birds on Range 

HERE is very little doubt that the 
most of us realize the value of 
green feed for chickens, whether they 
are layers or growing birds. However 
good the range may be, it does not pro¬ 
vide a complete diet for the growing 
stock. Don’t be content this summer 
to let the chicks grow on grain (whole 
or chopped) as the only supplement to 
the green feed in the pasture. Such a 
feeding program will result in slow- 
maturing birds with a higher than 
average number of culls in the fall. 
During the summer, our chief aim 
should be to develop the growing 
stock into full bodied pullets of good 
size for the breed and giving every in¬ 
dication of being able to withstand the 
strain of heavy production throughout 
the coming winter and spring. 

These pullets must be given an ad- 


mash. This will fill them out and they 
will be in good shape when they come 
into lay. 

Changing Times 

HE trend today is to market all 
the hens during the summer 
months and replace them with the 
pullets. In other words, there is a 
greater tendency for a 100 per cent 
replacement of the laying stock each 
year than in the past. What are the 
reasons for this shift in our production 
methods? One very important reason 
is disease control. 

Avian tuberculosis is very prevalent 
on the prairies and the most common 
method of spreading this disease is 
the contact of young and old birds. 
The disease is chronic in nature, that 
is, a young bird may become infected, 
but rarely does it exhibit any symp¬ 
toms until it is about a year of age. 
That is the reason why more birds die 
from tuberculosis in the spring and 
summer than in fall and winter. A 
practical way of controlling this dis¬ 
ease is to break the cycle of infection 
by disposing of the hens each year. 

While it is true the cost of replac¬ 
ing the entire flock each year is more 
expensive than keeping over some of 
the hens for a second year, these hens 
do not lay as many eggs as when they 
were pullets. It has been estimated 
that their second year production will 
be about 75 per cent of the first year. 
Also, they are moulting during part 
of the time when egg prices are at 
their peak (September-January). On 
the other hand, the pullets are increas¬ 
ing in production during this period. 







FORAGE HARVESTER 

The Fast, Easy, Cheaper Way 

You can get away from old-fashioned, 
back-breaking, wasteful methods of 
hay and silage. Gehl gives 
a time and field-tested machine 
by long experience in build- 
forage machinery. The Gehl 
does many jobs well: 


There’s Nothing 
Better Than a GEHL 
. . . Since 1859 


HANDLES HAY OR STANDING CORN 

• Picks up and chops DRY HAY . .. wilted for 
barn drying ... or GRASS SILAGE from wind¬ 
row ... or COMBINED STRAW, which saves 
storage space and makes better bedding. 

• Row Crop Attachment for CORN or CANE 
silage (illustrated). 

• Separate FORAGE BLOWER elevates forage 
into silo or mow. No hay pitching or working 
in a hot mow. 

• ONE MAN can operate it. 

• Easily handled by a LIGHT TRACTOR. 

WRITE today for literature 
and name of nearest dealer. 

We also build Hay Cutters, Silo Fillers, 
Hammer Mills, Portable Truck-Mounted Mills. 

L BROS. MFG. CO. ,Dept.MH-643 ( West Bend,Wis. 



















Hflumnn JACKALL JACK 

-AND FENCE STRETCHER — 


J.C. HflLLmflfl mFG.co.uniiTED 

WATERLOO OriTRRID 


WESTEEL PRODUCTS 

' WINNIPEG 


Saskatoi 


Edmonton 


Calgary 
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YEAR-BOUND PROTECTION 


INTERCHANGEABLE Front Axle 


A Stitch In Time Saves Nine 


FOR TRACTORS AND COMBlNES— Quickly con¬ 
verts a row-crop tractor or combine to standard tread. 

• All steel welded con- 

fcsSSr* struetlon. 

|jr=][== fa • Eliminates side draft. 

• Safe hauling up to 18 

/-§= Ill'll • Automotive type steer- 

j—rJ • Spring mounted steer- 

TZtfW • Easily installed or re- 

I[C— 7 lZZvZ:—|Zl_yI] I • Comes complete in- 
IBrlt *, ; j'**— /I111 I eluding bolts, brackets, 

lira 1 • Hffl I spindle covers, etc. No 

IVfif | i / will welding or cutting 

\UJ necessary. 

• Distributes combine weight equally. 

• Smooth,, positive steering. Fully guaranteed. 

Sturdy! Proven! Practical! Low Cost! 

AVAILABLE FOR: IHC models H and M, $176: PD 
models G and A, $176; MM model U, $176; MH 
model 101 Sr. and Super, $176; AC model WC, 

$162; McD 123, Cockshutt 112 SP Combines, $200. 

AIca Alf ailahla ■ “Westgo” Portable Auger Elevators. 14' to 30 7 models; “Wisconsin and Brigg 
mSO Mf dlldUlc ■ Cas Engines; “Scoop-A-Second” (Truck Type) P.T.O. Auger Grain Load* 
“New-Way” Portable Auger Elevators 20 / and 24' models; “Chore Boy” Portable or Pipeline milki 
machines; “Westgo” Tractor Sweeps, Baled Hay Elevators, Mechanical Wagon Hoists, and single and doul 
chain Portable Elevators; Hydraulic Tractor Pumps; “Thomas” Hydraulically Controlled Traction Drive : 
Massey-Harris 21 and 21A and Cockshutt 112 S.P. Combines; “One-Way Plows”; Single Cut and Tandi 
Type “Tractor Discs”; “Rub-R-Slat” Draper Canvas for small Combines, Haybalers and Foragers. “J 
Rider” Hydraulic Tractor Seat with "Non-Slant Ride” and "Tilt Back” seat. Ql 

Write now for Free Literature and name of your nearest dealer. Implement Dealers' Enquiries Invited. 

ACME DISTRIBUTORS & SALES CO., 4I7G McIntyre Bldg., Winnipeg 


FROM SUN, WIND 
RAIN OR SNOW 


Farm income comes from saving — time — crops — waste—money 

Tying Down Stacks 

In my experience, stacks in an ex¬ 
posed, windy location are best tied 
down with four-foot-wide page wire, 
cut into 20 or 30-foot pieces for easier 
handling. Two or three kling snaps 
on the end of each piece makes it 
possible to join together pieces for 
any length of stack. Hang heavy 
weights on each end of the stack and 

STIFF WIRE S’ "N. 

“JIT-JO ) 


cross arm is six feet six inches long 
and swings in a half circle. The cable 
is /8-inch thick and is wound on a 
tractor engine four and one-half 
inches deep, operated by an old car 
transmission and a 16-inch handle. I 
took the top off the transmission and 
made a heavy tin lid for it so that I 
could easily adjust the gears by hand. 
I use low gear or reverse for heavy 
lifting, and high gear for a lock. The 
cross arm is heavy angle iron and the 
base underneath it is of double angle 
iron with the pulleys running between 
them. The frame for the drum and 
transmission is also of angle iron.— 
Bert McGratt. 


OR. WlDRR. 
PAGE. WIRE. 


. . N. HEAVY ROCK AT END 
^ LIGHTER ROCKS ON SIDE 

lighter ones on the side, and the wire 
acts like a net and prevents bad 
storms from tearing sections out of 
the top. Tying down sides is slow, 
but I made several dozen small hooks 
from heavy wire and light rods, joining 
these with seven-foot pieces and 12- 
gauge smooth wire to suitable iron 
weights and notched stones. Thus, 
when the wire is stretched length¬ 
wise, I only go along the sides with a 
short ladder and hook the other 
weights on. This equipment is perm¬ 
anent and can be used over and over 
again.-Robert J. Roder. 


Storing Waste Oil 

A receiver for waste oil can be 
made from a discarded three-gallon 
rectangular oil can. This makes it 
unnecessary to raise the car or use a 
funnel. Make a cut across the width 


Hay Fever needn't plague you with its 
sneezing and wheezing, its blowing and 
gasping, its itching irritation of eyes and 
ears. Get relief with Templeton’s RAZ- 
MAH as did Mrs. Wesley Branston, 
Dunnville, Ont. Since childhood, she 
suffered from Hay Fever. The older she 
got, the more she suffered. Then her 
druggist recommended RAZ-MAH. 

“The very first night I took RAZ- 
MAH,” Mrs. Branston writes, “I slept 
comfortably. When I awoke, my eyes 
and nose were dry. I haven’t been 
troubled since!” 

Don’t suffer a day longer than you 
have to. For quick, safe relief from Hay 
Fever, take RAZ-MAH. Used by thou¬ 
sands. 60c, $1.25 at druggists. R-29 


EVERY FARMER 
NEEDS A 

Oackall jack 


n [J This Tool U Indispensable on th® 
" J! (arm, shop, garage, filling station, 
n II lumberwoods or wherever lifting. 
II pushing or pulling is required. Lifts 
'! from 4W to the top of the standard. 
< Load is lowered by the same positive 
action with which it is raised. All Steel- 
No Castings. Thousands of users say 
It is just the tool they need for many 
otherwise difficult jobs. 


DEALERS WANTED 


of the can on the side opposite the 
screw cap, approximately one-half 
inch below the top edge of the can. 
By making a depression below the 
cut, the trough will be formed for re¬ 
ceiving oil as it drains from the crank¬ 
case. The can can then be set upright 
after draining is completed and the 
oil stored for future use.—Harold A. 
Nelson. 


Useful Farm Hoist 

Here is a very handy farm hoist 
that I built on the corner of the 
machine shed, and for which I find 
many uses. I fill the tractor with gas 
by using a short piece of chain with 
a hook on each end to grab the barrel, 
and use a %-inch hose eight feet long 
with a shut-off valve on a piece of 
one-inch pipe ten inches long. It is 

PIVOT TxA'x ll'fe' 

"vS- -^X7 *roD 

6'6"long 
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Tractor Grain-Saver 

Here is a diagram 
of a device which 
might be called a j 

tractor grain saver. 

It is made of a board 
12 inches wide and vf #) A 

/X * 

five feet long, with 
a hole cut near one end large enough 
to slip over the end of a tractor axle. 
The other end is pointed, with a 
curved piece of &x 1-inch scrap iron 
bolted along the under side. A heavy 
two-inch wagon tire is bent into a 
double-L-shape and two holes drilled 
through each end part, so that when 
one end is bolted near the middle of 
the board and the other to the tractor 
frame, the board will be parallel to 
the tractor frame and the front end, 
so it will clear the ground when turn¬ 
ing. This device acts as a divider to 
lift leaning grain up so it will not be 
run down by the wheels, but will be 
pulled into the binder or combine. For 
heavy grain extra support will be 
needed from a wire or light cable 
extending from the boards to the top 
of the tractor.—I.W.D. 
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HEAVY ANGLE I R.0N 


PIVOT 


Roof of 

MACHINE 
SHED y 


SECURITY 


CORRUGATED 


y DOUBLE. 
'ahSLE IEOH 
Pulley Run 
BETWEEN 


Supplied in 24 B. & S. Gauge. Weight 
approximately 30 lbs. per 100 square 
feet. Matching fittings such as Ridge 
Cap, Hip Cap, Drip Starter, Cornices, 
etc., can be supplied. 


PIVOT 


IMMEDIATE AVAILABILITY 


/lake Home, Farm and Industrial Buildings 
• LOOK BETTER • LAST LONGER 
FIRE-PROOF • WEATHER-PROOF • RUST-PROOF 


TRACTOR £N<HNt 
SuatvR 


CAR 

transmission 


ANGLE 
I AON 


Easy to apply—Light, Strong 
Keep Summer Heat Out and Winter Heat In 
No Upkeep Costs 

Ask your local dealer for all the interesting particuh 


LONG 


Mud Scraper Assembly 

is easy-to-make scraper works 

s - better than even a 

i ! boughten one. A 

1 sc»»> piece of good 

5^ heavy wire, a bit of 

V HEAVY COIL SPRING , , ' 1 p 


also used for lifting either end of the 
car, taking the drive wheel off the 
tractor, removing wagon boxes, and 
for killing pigs and beef. The standard 
is a 4x4-inch piece 11 feet six 
inches long and the arm is a piece of 
heavy angle iron braced to the top of 
the upright by a pivoted one-half 
inch by seven-inch iron piece. The 
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Half a tin...once a week 
... keeps your outhouse 
dean and sanitary! 



Time-savins rips on how lo make soap, 
care for dairy equipment, clear clogged 
drains... how to save yourself all kinds 
of messy work with Giltetf’s. Write to 
Standard Brands ltd., Fraser Ave., Toronto, 
Onf., for free copy. 


• Let Gillett’s take over the out¬ 
house cleaning for you. Half a 
tin ... once a week . .. destroys 
contents and odor completely. 

For all messy jobs . .. call on 
Gillett’s! It’s tops for cleaning 
the barn, scouring dairy equip¬ 
ment. 1 tin makes 10 gallons of 
deodorizing solution*. Indoors 
it clears drains, cuts through 
grease and grime. Even makes 
grand household soap for less 
than 1 a bar. Get Gillett’s today! 

'Never dissolve lye in hot water. The 
action of lye itself heats water. 


WHY CAN’T WE GET 
MORE BRITISH GOODS? 

Continued from page 7 

Government and to all thinking log¬ 
gers, miners, fishermen and farmers in 
the West who genuinely desire to buy 
more from Britain so that their best 
customers can go on taking the 
products of their mines, farms, rivers 
and forests. 

Britain has to import huge quan¬ 
tities of food and raw materials, and 
will have to continue to do so, for she 
cannot feed herself, and her natural 
resources are few, and not abundant. 
In most commodities the sellers’ 
market is now over; questions of price 
are becoming more and more of para¬ 
mount importance. Allegations are 
often made, in sweeping generaliza¬ 
tions, that U.K. prices are too high. 
In many cases, of course, they are 
high, but the quality is still there for 
those who want quality in a world 


output of the British community is 
10 to 20 per cent higher in volume 
(in value it is far higher) than it 
was in the years immediately preced¬ 
ing the last war. It would be idle and 
quite foolish to deny that there are 
no sore spots, but Britain is now 
exporting coal once again, and quite 
clearly a great deal of much-needed 
re-organization and modernization is 
taking place in the cotton textile in¬ 
dustry of Lancashire which is already 
bearing fruit and will help very con¬ 
siderably indeed to restore Britain’s 
national economy as time goes on. 

W HEN fighting ceased in the 
summer of 1945 it is possible 
that Britons sat back and slumped 
more heavily than North Americans, 
and perhaps they thought they had 
a right to do so, for, with the excep¬ 
tion of the Russians, they had suf¬ 
fered greater losses and physical 
devastation than those of their Allies 
who were still on their legs at the 



Loading British cars for export at Newport 


where values in many things, as well 
as in merchandise, have declined quite 
considerably. 

A S a U.K. trade commissioner in 
western Canada the writer often 
notices a tendency to ignore altogether 
corresponding increases in much 
North American merchandise. The 
fact is little known, in western Can¬ 
ada at any rate, that the prices of 
goods which Britain has to import 
from abroad (mainly food and raw 
materials, a great deal of which comes 
from North America) have increased 
at a greater rate than the prices of the 
manufactured goods which Britain is 
trying to sell in the markets of the 
world, including North America. 
Whereas in 1938 the sale of three 
British radio sets earned enough 
money to buy two tons of wheat we 
in Britain must now sell four radio 
sets in order to buy the same quan¬ 
tity of wheat. And for one reason or 
another Britain is not allowed these 
days to sell radio sets in Canada at all. 

(Ed. Note: 1938 price of wheat 88 
cents per bushel.) 

The allegation is often made 
loosely and without knowledge of the 
facts it is feared, that Britons are not 
working in these days, but there is 
very little doubt that the aggregate 


finish. But it is undeniably true that 
reality is now being grimly faced, 
and that the British Government, 
which has given Canada top priority 
in Britain’s Export Drive, and British 
manufacturers and exporters are look¬ 
ing to Canada as a field in which to 
earn the hard currency which they 
so badly need. 

Already U.K. exports to Canada are 
higher in value than in pre-war years, 
and a far greater appreciation of what 
Canada can take from Britain in the 
shape of suitably styled and competi¬ 
tively priced merchandise is now be¬ 
ing grasped by U.K. manufacturers. 
A great change in the calibre of the 
representatives from U.K. firms visit¬ 
ing Canada has taken place during 
the past few months, and it is indeed 
encouraging to observe that top level 
directors and executives are now com¬ 
ing out to see for themselves what 
opportunities there may be, what 
Canadians want (and not what 
they themselves might want to sup¬ 
ply), and are intelligently building up 
distributive and servicing organiza¬ 
tions in Canada to cater to the needs 
df the market. 

These representatives are constantly 
being impressed by the opportunities 
which await them in Canada, and 
particularly in western Canada, where 
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PUMPS & SOFTENERS 


LIMITED 


LONDON - CANADA 



Many women are subject to weak, 
aching back. Often the kidneys are 
to blame, for your kidneys, along 
with the liver, must filter out im¬ 
purities from the bloodstream. 

So if you feel tired, worn-out, head¬ 
achy—with the nagging pain of an 
aching back—look to both your kid¬ 
neys and liver. That’s why Cana¬ 
dians have been relying on Dr. 
Chase’s Kidney-Liver Pills for over 
half a century. 

Give your system a chance to 
work properly. Try Dr. Chase’s 
Kidney-Liver Pills today. The name 
“Dr. Chase” is your assurance. 3 

Dr. Chase’s 

KIDNEY-LIVER PILLS 


perhaps greater development, from 
the very incipient and more rapidly 
growing nature of the West itself, can 
be looked for than in eastern Canada 
where much industrialization has al¬ 
ready occurred, but where greater 
and more wonderful growth still will 
undoubtedly take place. In consumer 
goods of quality it is the writer’s 
opinion that Britain will continue not 
only to hold her own but to expand 
her trade in the Canadian market, 
but he looks forward to greatly in¬ 
creased business resulting from the 
capital goods and services which she 
can offer. Highly placed representa¬ 
tives of U.K. engineering firms with 
world-wide reputations have travelled 
across Canada during recent months, 
and more are coming, and they are 
by no means defeatist in their atti¬ 
tude and outlook. Much has of course 
to be done in the reconstruction of 
their own country, but they are quite 
obviously impressed by the tremen¬ 
dous opportunities in power develop¬ 
ment', irrigation, sewage, rural elec¬ 
trification, industrial development and 
so on, which exist in this great coun¬ 
try, and they tell of the very genuine 
co-operation they receive and of the 
great desire to join forces and to pool 
knowledge and experience for the 
mutual good of both countries. 

H ALF a loaf is always better than 
no bread at all, and when the 
time comes when direct sales may no 
longer be possible, owing to the 
growth of domestic or other competi¬ 
tion, far-seeing U.K. industrialists are 
no longer withdrawing from the mar¬ 
ket, as they have tended to do in the 
past, but they are exploring the pos¬ 
sibility of supplying know-how, tech¬ 
niques, materials and perhaps essential 
parts and having their products manu¬ 
factured in Canada under license or 
on a royalty basis. 

Whereas a short ten years ago we 
in Britain were content to obtain 
what Canadian trade we could in a 
somewhat haphazard manner in a 
multitudinous range of merchandise 
from abrasives to zippers we are now 
looking for development on much 
broader and larger lines. The effect of 
the searching examinations of the 
Canadian market being made by seri¬ 
ous U.K. investigators will not be 
immediately apparent, but much use¬ 
ful and indeed necessary and indis¬ 
pensable knowledge o f Canadian 
conditions and needs is now being 
acquired and turned to advantage. 
That is planning rather of the long¬ 
term variety, for the ultimate answer 
to Britain’s post-war industrial effort 
lies in the mines and at the benches, 
looms and lathes in British factories. 

Britain’s efforts since 1945, and 
particularly during the last year or 
so, are greater than are generally 
realized; there are one or two excep¬ 
tions, but the record is indeed a very 
creditable one. Much has to be done 
in the modernization, mechanization, 
and expansion of the basic industries 
such as coal, power, steel, agriculture 
and textiles, and, certainly for the next 
few years, the price of improved 
prosperity for Britain will be in in¬ 
creased and intensified effort. But a 
willing and sacrificial spirit abounds, 
and in Britain they are now steadily 
but surely achieving the difficult—it 
will take them a little longer to per¬ 
form the impossible. 




Top milk production depends on three 
important facts — fast milking, good 
sanitation, and a healthy herd. 

A McCormick-Deering milks quickly, 
getting all the milk in less than half the 
time it takes to do it by hand. At the 
same time, its soft, gentle massaging 
action banishes possibilities of udder 
inflammation and resulting mastitis. 

For sanitation, you’ll find a McCor¬ 
mick-Deering scores high with its com¬ 
plete stainless steel construction and 
ease of cleaning. 

More milk also means more cream 
and larger cream checks. A McCor¬ 
mick-Deering separator will get ALL 
of that cream. The smooth operation 
of its perfectly balanced stainless steel 
bpVl assures you of those extra ounces 
of butterfat that result in extra dollars 
for you. 

It’s simple to check on “The Mc¬ 
Cormick-Deering Way to Increased 
Dairy Production.” Just drop in on 
your International Harvester dealer 
and let him give you the facts! 

International Harvester Company 

OF CANADA LIMITED 

Hamilton Ontario 
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Drop In Export Wheat Price 

During somewhat more than a year 
a large decline has taken place in the 
“world” price of wheat. That fact has 
not attracted any great notice in 
western Canada because attention 
here tends to be focussed on the 
average price to be realized by pro¬ 
ducers from the five-year pool. The 
extent of the decline can be measured 
by the fact that The Canadian Wheat 
Board price for Class 2 wheat, that is, 
wheat exported to countries other 
than Great Britain has dechned by 
almost one dollar per bushel from the 
high point which was reached in 
December, 1947. During that month 
sales were made on the basis of $3.40 
per bushel while towards the end of 
July, 1948, the Class 2 price had 
dropped to $2.47 per bushel, or by 
93 cents per bushel. 

The Class 2 price for Canadian 
wheat fluctuates, generally speaking, 
just about as price levels do on the 
Chicago market and every change 
there tends to be reflected in the 
Canadian price. For a considerable 
time the Canadian price has actually 
been above the price quoted for 
Chicago wheat, as The Canadian 
Wheat Board has been able to exact 
a premium, corresponding with the 
higher milling value of Canadian 
wheat as compared with contract 
grades at Chicago or corresponding 
with cash premiums which prevail 
from time to time in different markets 
and most importantly at Kansas City. 

The Chicago price has been declin¬ 
ing fairly steadily during 1948 for 
two main reasons. One is the fact 
that the European food situation has 
been eased by the tremendous exports 
of wheat made by the United States, 
and that prospects for the coming 
year are very much better on account 
of good harvests in sight in most 
European countries. Then, as it be¬ 
came apparent that the United States 
was again to harvest a great wheat 
crop, actually close to a record yield 
with more than one billion two 
hundred million bushels, immediately 
available supplies have been in excess 
of current demands. 


Prices on American markets haw 
tended to decline towards the suppor 
level established by means of loan; 
on wheat at 90 per cent of parity 
price that makes a support level clos< 
to $2.25 on the Chicago market. Ai 
American farmer does not need to sel 
at less than that price because he cai 
»et a government loan on that basi; 
hold his wheat for a number o 
is in the hope of a higher price 
larket does not advance as h< 
does not need to repay th< 
ynstead can surrender hi; 
government 
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domestic requirements and the quan¬ 
tity which Great Britain is entitled to 
buy on the contract basis. 

Just at the time when the decline 
in “world” prices might have attracted 
notice, attention in this country has 
been mainly directed to the fact that 
the contract price to Great Britain, 
and presumably the level for Can¬ 
adian domestic prices has been due to 
advance from a basis of $1.55 per 
bushel to a basis of $2.00. Then again 
Ontario winter wheat was released 
from control so that farmers in that 
province have been getting well over 
$2.00 per bushel for their wheat as 
compared with $1.63 previously, 
made up of a ceiling price of $1.55, 
plus eight cents received as a sup¬ 
plementary payment out of proceeds 
of fees for export permits. 

One way of expressing what has 
occurred in wheat prices is to say that 
there has been a substantial narrow¬ 
ing of the gap, formerly very wide, 
between the British contract and 
Canadian domestic price level and 
prices prevailing elsewhere. 


Equalization Fees Reduced 

The Canadian Wheat Board con¬ 
tinued during July a policy of steady 
reduction in equalization fees charged 
for permits to export oats and barley. 
At the beginning of the past crop 
year export of whole oats and barley 
was for a long time embargoed. Late 
this spring restrictions were relaxed 
to allow some limited exports to 
Europe and still later all restrictions 
as to destination were lifted, making 
possible, in theory at least, exports to 
the United States. But, when the em¬ 
bargo was first lifted, extremely high 
equalization fees were charged for 
export permits. These began at a level 
of $1.30 per bushel for barley and at 
65 cents per bushel for oats, making 
these commodities extremely expen¬ 
sive to any country which imported 
them. Although the fees were gradual¬ 
ly and steadily reduced during recent 
months they were, nevertheless, kept 
at such levels as usually to make pro¬ 
hibitive any exports to the United 
States. In theory the equalization fee 
should have been at such a level as to 
equalize the difference between prices 
prevailing in Canada and those in the 
United States. If exactly at such a 
level export business was theoretically 
possible. The existence of the fee, how¬ 
ever, added another hazard to the 
export business, and exporters had to 
cope not only with fluctuations on the 
Canadian market and those in the 
United States, but also fluctuations in 
the amount of the export fee. Busi¬ 
ness was thereby made more difficult 
and hazardous and it was not sur¬ 
prising that very little was done. Even 
when, towards the end of July, the 
fees got down as low as 10 cents a 
bushel for oats and 21 cents per 
bushel for barley, there was little ex¬ 
port and it may be found, when 
returns are all in, that total exports 
were much smaller than could have 
been safely made. 

The primary purpose of the export 
permit fee, when first imposed, was 
to seize for the general benefit profits 
that might arise from buying oats and 
barley on the ceiling basis and re¬ 
selling them in the United States at 


a considerably higher level. Later 
these fees became an instrument for 
limiting exports and keeping in Can¬ 
ada enough feed grain to take care of 
Canadian needs as calculated. Another 
result, never officially proclaimed as 
an objective, was to regulate prices in 
Canada. The export fee had the result 
of keeping prices in this country much 
lower than they otherwise might have 
been and, for long periods, decidedly 
lower than would have been justified 
by prevailing prices in Canada for 
livestock. 

It is quite possible that the export 
permits and fees will be done away 
with as soon as the new crop begins 
to move. Eastern Canada is expected 
to harvest a good crop of feed grains 
this year and there will not be the 
same urgent need there for supplies 
from the West. Until the crop is har¬ 
vested no one can be sure just how 
large the available surplus for export 
will be, but, in all probability, an 
export market will be needed for both 
oats and barley. 


Grain Storage Rates 

At a tariff hearing by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners on July 20 
representations were made by all 
elevator companies for some increases 
in the tariff rates for elevation and 
storage of grain in country and 
terminal elevators. Uniform charges 
were suggested by all concerned and 
briefs were filed by the three Pool 
Elevator Companies, by the North- 
West Line Elevators Association, by 
the Terminal Elevators Association 
and by United Grain Growers Limited. 
One of the changes suggested was 
altering the storage rate of one- 
thirtieth of a cent per bushel per day, 
which was first put into effect when 
elevators were originally established 
in western Canada, to one-twenty-fifth 
of one cent. In that connection it is 
interesting to note that storage charges 
are, for the most part, paid by the 
purchasers, not by the producers of 
grain, and the following may be 
quoted from the brief filed by United 
Grain Growers Limited: 

“Several times in the past we have 
called your attention to the extent to 
which storage costs are borne by the 
purchaser instead of the producer of 
grain, and the consequent fact that it 
is to the interest of producers that 
elevator companies should derive 
reasonable storage revenues and thus 
increase their ability to handle grain 
on comparatively small margins. It is 
a well-known economic principle that 
many costs arising as between the 
producer’s point of delivery and the 
point of final consumption of a com¬ 
modity tend to be divided as between 
producer and consumer and that the 
incidence of an increased cost may 
be very largely against the consumer. 
There is an excellent example of that 
principle in the present water freight 
rate on grains and the fact that no 
one supposes that a reduction in ocean 
freight rates from present high levels 
will add to the income of wheat pro¬ 
ducers rather than tending to make 
wheat cheaper in consuming countries. 
As a further example, there may be 
quoted from Paragraph 1, Article VI 
of the International Wheat Agreement, 
the following sentence: 


“ ‘The basic minimum and maximum 
prices, and the equivalent thereof 
hereafter referred to, shall exclude 
such carrying charges and marketing 
costs as may be agreed between the 
buyer and seller.’ 

“It is entirely proper to take into 
account that the grain storage facilities 
of Canada, in providing a service for 
which the rest of the world is glad to 
pay, add appreciably to the national 
income of the country.” 


Government Payment On Oats 
And Barley 

Cheques are now being made out 
by The Canadian Wheat Board, and 
will shortly be distributed through 
country elevators to all farmers, for 
the payment to be made by the gov¬ 
ernment to western farmers who sold 
oats and barley between August 1, 
1947, and October 21. At that time 
ceilings were removed from the prices 
of these grains and a considerable rise 
took place. Farmers who had sold oats 
and barley prior to October 21 
naturally felt that they had been put 
at a disadvantage through failure of 
the government to remove the price 
ceilings earlier, either at the begin¬ 
ning of the crop year on August 1 or 
on September 12 when practically all 
other ceilings were abandoned. From 
the start members of the government 
recognized some government responsi¬ 
bility in this connection. There was 
delay, however, in announcing what 
the government would do until various 
companies operating country elevators 
had made adjusting payments to then- 
own customers. Such payments were 
made by the companies from “for¬ 
tuitous” profits arising from unsold 
oats and barley which they had on 
hand at October 21 and the sale of 
which after that date was made on 
the basis of prices considerably higher 
than those which had prevailed under 
ceilings. The government payment is 
at the rate of six cents per bushel on 
oats and 11 cents a bushel on barley, 
to a total estimated at about eight 
million dollars. Payments made by 
most companies were considerably 
higher and the total amount distri¬ 
buted in the combined payments by 
the government and by elevator com¬ 
panies will be in the neighborhood of 
ten million dollars. 

During the closing days of the re¬ 
cent parliamentary session various 
members of parliament called atten¬ 
tion to the fact that no appropriation 
of funds was being made to provide 
for such a payment. Indeed, some 
members hinted that if such a pay¬ 
ment were to be made it might come 
out of funds in the hands of The 
Canadian Wheat Board, such as the 
Oats and Barley Equalization Fund, 
which, normally, would be distributed 
among all farmers. Any temporary use 
of those funds for such a purpose 
would, of course, result in a subse¬ 
quent demand that later appropriation 
should be made by parliament so that 
the cost of such a payment would rest 
upon the government treasury. The 
situation will probably not be clarified 
until the next session of parliament, 
when it will undoubtedly come up for 
discussion. 
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CHEVROLET 

Advance-Design Trucks, 

are the only trucks with all these extra¬ 
value features of production leadership... 


THE CAB THAT "BREATHES" 

Only Advance-Design trucks have the cab that 
"breathes"! Fresh air — heated in cold weather — is 
drawn in and used air forced out.* 


...including these great new HEAVY-DUTY 
features that only Advance-Design trucks offer: 


FLEXI-MOUNTED CAB 



Choose 
Chevrolet 
Trucks for 
Transportation Unlimited! 


ADVANCE-DESIGN GEARSHIFT 
CONTROL 

This new steer¬ 
ing column 
truck gearshift 
in all models 
with 3-speed 
transmission provides new driver 
ease and convenience. 


NEW IMPROVED 
VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE 

Chevrolet's powerful 
truck engine, the world's 
most economical for its 
size, is now more dur¬ 
able — more efficient 
operating! 


NEW FOOT-OPERATED 
PARKING BRAKE 

(Here's an 
Advance- 
Design fea- 
( ture in Vi¬ 
and 3 A- ton 
models that 
offers new, clear floor area 
and greater safety and 
efficiency. 


Other features in this Advance- 
Design are: All-round cab visibility with 
rear-corner windows*. Uniweld all-steel 
cab construction. Large, durable, fully 
adjustable seat. Extra-durable frames. 
Specially designed hydraulic truck 
brakes. Hydrovac power brakes (stand¬ 
ard on models of 2-tons or more). 
Heavier, more durable springs. Ball¬ 
bearing steering. Standard cab-to-axle- 
length dimensions permitting inter¬ 
change of bodies. Full-floating single 
and two speed rear axles ... and MANY 
other fine features. 

*Fresh air heating and ventilating system and rear-cornei^ 
windows optional at extra cost. 


y CHEVROLET /j 


Lowest-Priced Trades in the Velum 


Chevrolet's Advance-Design cab is mounted on rubber, 
cushioned against road shocks, torsion and vibration! 


Entirely new, Chevrolet-developed heli¬ 
cal gear 4-SPEED SYNCHRO-MESH 
TRANSMISSIONS provide quicker, 
easier, quieter operation and greater 
durability in heavy-duty models. “Double 
clutching” and gear “clashing” are vir¬ 
tually eliminated. Faster shifting pro¬ 
motes greater road safety and the main¬ 
tenance of speed and momentum on 
grades! 
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PROTECTIOn 



supplies years of sure, low-cost protection for 
barns, sheds, poultry houses, camps, etc. 


• Tough and enduring, it takes years of punishment 
from driving storm and blazing sun — without need 
for upkeep or renewal. 

Handy and Easy to Apply — Full directions for ap¬ 
plication accompany each roll, together with the cement 
and nails required. 

Available in two types — Smooth Surfaced — and, 
for heavier duty, Slate Surfaced — B.P. Roll Roofings 
provide the answer to all your low-cost steep roofing 
problems. 

Ask your B.P. Dealer — or write us direct — 

(P.0. Box 6063, Montreal; P.0. Box 2876, Winnipeg) 

BUILDING PRODUCTS LIMITED 

Dealers Everywhere in Canada 

B.P. Roll Roofings are made by the makers of famous B.P. Asphalt 
Shingles, Insul-Bric Siding, Insul-Board. 



Low in Cost... 
Tops in 


MANUFACTURING CO. LIMITED 

WATERLOO • ONTARIO 


Also in U /2 H P. 
model — the new 
Waterloo "15" 


THE MATADOR 
CO-OP FARM 

Continued from page 9 

The co-operating vets have shown 
commendable foresight in laying out 
their farm site. Their land has on it 
a P.F.R.A. dam capable of providing 
a domestic water supply and for ir¬ 
rigating 100 acres. The buildings have 
been erected in a horseshoe on an 
irrigable spot a quarter of a mile away. 
In time to come the centre of that 
horseshoe will be transformed by 
planting and ditch water into a 
beautiful park. 

O NE of their first acts was to buy 
a large building from a nearby 
air force training centre. This was 
dismantled and hauled to the Matador 
site and out of the salvage all the 
structures on the farm have come. 
Among the first to be built was the 
dormitory for single men and the 
workshop. After that came houses for 
the families. The community started 
with only four married men. But the 
average age of the group at the time 
of incorporation was only 29 years 
and bachelors of that age have a rela¬ 
tively low power of resistance. Since 
that time four more of them have 
married. The dormitory is kept by 
two women hired from outside. It is 
rumored that bachelors who are in 
the contemplative stage arrange to 
have their potential wives work in the 
dormitory where the men concerned 
can observe their dispositions under 
the stress of domestic responsibility. 

I cannot vouch for the truth of this 
arrangement for selecting wives, but 
this much is true. As soon as a 
bachelor takes the plunge another 
cottage is added to the horseshoe. 
The happy couple draw the floor 
plan, limited by agreement to 900 
square feet floor space. The Co-op 
carpenter and his helpers do the rest. 
To their credit it should be added 
that none of these attractive little 
houses has cost over $2,600, not in¬ 
cluding plumbing and electricity. The 
occupants pay, not rent, but deprecia¬ 
tion, and a portion of the fire in¬ 
surance. The house remains the 
property of the co-operative. 

Like a hive of bees, the Matador 
community has the unchallengeable 
right to expel any member declared 
undesirable by a two-thirds vote of 
the general meeting. Because of the 
manner of selection of this group, and 
the probationary period before in¬ 
corporation, this right of expulsion has 
never had to be exercised. Two mem¬ 
bers have withdrawn, one of them to 
re-enlist in the army. Both these men 
were paid cash in full for their 
equity, as required by the articles of 
incorporation. They were replaced by 
other vets eager to come in. The boys 
on the Matador do not favor expan¬ 
sion, nor do they anticipate any 
further withdrawals. 

W HY,” some private enterprisers 
will ask, “does this settlement of 
first class land have to be done co¬ 
operatively? What benefit has been ob¬ 
tained by these veterans in exchange 
for their surrender of control over 
their own capital? What’s wrong with 
the old-time custom of every man 
for himself?” 

No person familiar with the capital 
investment on a three-quarter section 
grain farm, and aware of the limits 


of a veteran’s purse, asks that ques¬ 
tion. Many a farm-minded veteran, 
dependant on his own resources, buys 
a small piece of land, builds a shack, 
buys a modern tractor and, if he is 
exceptionally well heeled, a minimum 
list of implements. From then on he 
begins to worry about unforeseen 
contingencies. 

Making a start under such circum¬ 
stances, a veteran is debarred from 
the advantages of large-scale produc¬ 
tion from the very first. When the big 
outfit on the Matador chugs past with 
its attendant train of implements, you 
have seen $10,000 go by. Besides that 
the vets have four smaller tractors to 
provide the necessary flexibility of 
power. In the first month on the place 
they had cracked in a half section of 
flax, which provided seed for 1947, 
plus some for cash sale. By freeze-up 
of the first year they had broken 
2,600 acres besides the necessary work 
around the building site, the dam, 
and the multifarious tasks that go with 
'founding a farm. 

The following year demonstrated 
the value of reserve capital. A hail 
storm swept the Matador causing 72 
per cent crop loss on which the vet¬ 
erans eventually collected $15 an acre. 
As this is written, less than 30 months 
after the first sod was broken, 4,350 
acres of crop, nearly two-thirds wheat, 
one-third flax, and a small acreage of 
oats are ripening precariously under 
the scorching Saskatchewan sun. 
Given a normal growing season this 
enterprise has already reached finan¬ 
cial self-sufficiency. 

The Matador veterans realize that 
for them a pooling of their resources 
was the only answer. The day has 
gone for good when a settler with a 
team of horses, a pair of strong arms 
and a few hundred dollars can reach 
a competence in his own lifetime. 
The days of five dollar an acre 
machinery capitalization went out 
with the coming of the combine. On 
the dry plains, at least, this genera¬ 
tion has to think in wider terms than 
the soldier settler of the first war. 

I f co-operative farming cannot 
provide the answer for men with 
limited capital, corporation farming 
and tenantry will multiply on these 
plains when the present generation of 
owners passes away. Probably some 
of the men content to be in the Mata¬ 
dor Co-op would have preferred a 
completely equipped farm of their 
own. But they know that on then- 
own resources it could not be done. 

C O-OPERATIVE farming has 
provided these vets with a better 
division of labor. On the day of my 
visit five men were doing all the field 
work. The night shift would take as 
many more. But well-equipped power 
farmers, who make any pretense at 
maintaining pleasant living surround¬ 
ings, will tell you that they spend as 
much time doing chores as they do 
on the land. The garden and livestock 
at the Matador are not the care of 
men fagged with a day’s labor on the 
land. 

Co-operation brings to these men 
the benefits of specialization. Their 
own machine shop, adequately equip¬ 
ped and competently staffed, keeps 
the wheels turning. Bill Zazelenchuk, 
secretary-treasurer, who foresook an 
office job to become an air frame 
mechanic, has returned to the work 
he formerly loathed, but in which he 
has a new interest, now that he is 
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Farmers everywhere are finding 
they can save substantially on 
gas, oil and repairs by using 
Motor Rythm regularly in the 
crankcase and carburetor of all 
gasoline units. It keeps them 
free from "sticky” power- 
wasting deposits such as car¬ 
bon, gum, sludge and varnish. 

Motor Rythm cleans these out 
chemically, quickly, safely. It 
improves compression, and in¬ 
creases horsepower in tractor, 
truck, car, combine and sta¬ 
tionary engines. Motor Rythm 
also is perfect for breaking in 
new engines. Ask your dealer. 

R. M. Hollingshead Company of Canada 
Limited 

Sales Office: Factories: 

Toronto, Ont. Bowmanville, Ont. 



part owner. Because of Bill, these 
vets will not have to wrestle with the 
Income Tax collector in the way that 
some private farm owners have to do. 

The strongest argument for co¬ 
operative farming is on the social and 
recreational side. In a country where 
farm families must of necessity av¬ 
erage less than one to the square 
mile, social activities must be severely 
restricted. The first Mormon settlers 
in southern Alberta knew something 
about that. 

The Matador vets have followed 
their example. They have a baseball 
team and on Mondays the night shift 
does not go on till the ball game is 
over. The whole community has be¬ 
come an adult study group which 
has drawn heavily on the provincial 
university. The living room of the 
dormitory has become a social centre 
for both sexes. “Strangely enough,” 
remarked Bill Tone, erstwhile tank 
chauffeur for the Sherbrooke Fusi¬ 
liers, “when we first came together 
the talk used to be all service. You 
never hear it now.” Their minds are 
occupied by something more im¬ 
portant than reminiscence, and the 
well-worn round of small talk. 

T HE veteran who at present holds 
the elected position of leader is 
Lome Dietrick, an ex-sailor with a 
fine capacity for reconciling divergent 
views. Dietrick admits that many 
people whose minds are pained by 
new ideas, accuse his group of com¬ 
munism, an accusation which his vets 
treat with the contempt it deserves. 
Somewhere these critics have heard 
of the Kolkhozy, or co-operative 
farms established by the Communists 
in Russia, and they have not troubled 
to look for distinctions. To them the 
Matador farm is a Canadian Kolkhozy. 
That shallow criticism will die of 
neglect. After all it was mid-June in 
Saskatchewan and it was quite the 
fashion for groups of otherwise rea¬ 
sonable people to denounce their 
opponents passionately as Communists 
or in league with the Communists. 

Despite the enthusiasm for co¬ 
operative farming that one encounters 
on the Matador, I believe that the 
extension of this form of organization 
will be slow because relatively few 
men are spiritually equipped for it. 
In any random group of 17 there 
are enough fair weather co-operators 
to wreck an enterprise when ill for¬ 
tune strikes or counsels differ. The 
men concerned in this case had 
learned discipline. They knew the im¬ 
portance of loyally supporting an 
agreed plan, even if it ran contrary to 
their own judgment. A common back¬ 
ground kept them together until they 
had learned the technique of demo¬ 
cratic control. The tolerance engen¬ 
dered by barrack life had worn off 
the rough edges of personality before 
they were rolled around in the same 
barrel. “It is remarkable,” one of them 
admitted confidentially, “how ’things 
which look terribly important to you, 
seem to lose their importance when 
they are threshed out in a general 
meeting and turned down.” Un¬ 
swerving co-operation is a hard row 
for those who are blinded by the bril¬ 
liance of their own unaided judgment. 

Because the men on the Matador 
possess the unique combination of 
character and temper required by 
their articles of faith, I risk the 
prophecy that their enterprise will 
succeed. 



7^ Operates light and water systems, elec¬ 
trical appliances, tools, motors, milking 
machines, hatcheries, air compressors, 
stand-by services, etc. 


'At Choice of over 30 
models; 350 to 35,000 
Watts to suit all needs. 

^ Uses standard wiring 
and fixtures, the same 
as used on high line 
services. 


Economical upkeep 
and maintenance. 

Manual, Remote or 
Fully Automatic Start¬ 
ing; A.C., D.C., or com¬ 
bination A.C.-D.C. 




^ Thoroughly pre-tested 
and guaranteed. 


^ Steady, flicker-free 
quality power. 


-JL- Ideal emergency equipment in case of 
^ regular power failure. 


Illustrated is Fairbanks- 
Morse Electric Generating 
Plant 153 LS; 1,500 Watts. 
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FARM EQUIPMENT 


See your nearest FAIRBANKS-MORSE dealer to-day, or write: 


WATER SYSTEMS □ 

LIGHTING PLANTS.□ 

“Z” ENGINES.□ 

HAMMER MILLS.□ 

GRAIN GRINDERS.□ 

WINDMILLS.□ 

WIND CHARGERS.□ 

ELECTRIC FENCES.□ 

HAND PUMPS.□ 

WATER SOFTENERS.□ 

WASH MACHINES.□ 

SCALES.□ 

CHL-BURNING SPACE 

HEATERS. D 

OIL-BURNING WATER 
HEATERS.□ 


The Canadian FAIRBANKS-MORSE Co., Limited 

Winnipeg, Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary, Edmonton, 
Vancouver 

{Send this coupon to nearest branch) 

Please send me information on the items indicated. 

Name. 


Address 


CG-5 
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When it comes 

to PIPE... 

ROOT-PROOF 

N0-C0-R0DE 

FIBRE PIPE 
is the 

FARMER’S CHOICE! 


NO-CO-RODE PIPE is the per¬ 
fect, modern pipe for farm and 
home needs. Ideal for house- 
to-sewer or septic tank con¬ 
nections and other outside, 
non-pressure uses. It is low in 
cost and lasts a lifetime! The 
permanently tight joints of this 

tar pitch with which it is com¬ 
pletely impregnated repels all 
root growth. 

Get more information from your 
dealer or write us for illus¬ 
trated catalogue. 


fibre pipe make root penetra¬ 
tion impossible. And the coal 




Manufactured by DOMINION TAR & CHEMICAL CO. LIMITED, 

Cornwall, Ont. 

Distributed and sold throughout Canada and Newfoundland by the eighteen branches of 


CRANE 

LIMITED 


Also sold by Plumbing and Heating Wholesalers and Contractors and Building Supply Dealers 

everywhere. 



The Crow Bomb 

A weapon for the migrating season 
by KERRY WOOD 


T HE crow bomb is a fiendish 
contraption invented for the 
laudable purpose of destroying 
crows. 

We’ve all definitely decided that 
the crow is a bad bird. For a while a 
few western farmers were rather in¬ 
clined to speak kindly of Blackie 
because of the crow’s fondness for 
cutworms and grasshoppers. But we 
cannot ignore the crow’s hungry ap¬ 
petite for the eggs of much more 
useful birds—game birds, insectivorous 
birds, and domestic poultry. In ad¬ 
dition to egg destruction, corn growers 
in the States and certain parts of 
eastern Canada complain bitterly 
about the 35 per cent of the total 
crow diet that consists of corn and 
other grain crops. So the consensus of 
opinion is that the crow is bad. 

But how can we reduce the num¬ 
bers of such a wily bird? During the 
past 40 years and longer, our govern¬ 
ments and farm municipalities have 
been paying bounty money on crow 
eggs collected by farm boys—but 
Blackie has continued to caw from the 
far trees and simply built new nests 
in more cleverly hidden locations and 
continued to thrive. Bounties paid on 
crow feet were a better investment, 
but anyone who has hunted crows 
will tell you that the birds are ex¬ 
ceedingly cagey. It is a specialist’s 
job, hunting crows, and the total 
number of birds destroyed by gun¬ 
ners is much too small to be considered 
an adequate control system. 

Hence the continued use of crow 
traps and other crow eradicators, until 
finally someone thought up the crow 
bomb. 

T HE idea originated when crow 
control men began to look for 
Blackie’s Achilles-heel. Crows always 
congregate in very large numbers 
during the fall migration period and 
while spending the winter season in 
the central and eastern States. The 
birds are creatures of habit, and year 
after year patronize the same favorite 
roost area. In Canada, during August 
and September, we often see flocks of 
several hundred crows pitch into a 
favorite copse of poplars, balms, or 
spruce and spend the night there, the 
birds densely packed into a compara¬ 
tively small tree-branch area. A flock 
may go to the same roost night after 
night for a whole week, while migrat¬ 
ing leisurely through Canadian ter¬ 
ritory. But in their wintering territories 
in the States, as many as 40 to 50 
thousand crows go nightly to the same 
roost, night after night throughout 
the winter season. At such concen¬ 
tration points hunters like to hold 
group crow-shoots, but the gunners 
have only been able to kill a compara¬ 
tively small number of crows until 
the advent of the crow bomb. It is 
the crow bomb which accounts for 
the reduced numbers of crows return¬ 
ing to our Canadian fields of late 
years; the bomb is reducing the crow 
to controllable numbers. 

The bomb is a simple device, as 
the accompanying picture will reveal. 
A stick of stump-blasting dynamite is 
the core, with detonator cap attached 


and long wires trailing away from this 
cap. An old stove-pipe or piece of 
eavestroughing or any other cylinder 
of tin is used to act as a mold-form. 
Each stick of dynamite is surrounded 
by a mixture consisting of approxi¬ 
mately four pounds of fine gravel 
concrete into which has been stirred 
about two and one-half pounds of 
No. 6 chilled shot or bird-shot. A 
bent piece of wire may be jammed 
into the wet concrete to act as a 
hanger, by which the bomb may be 
hooked onto a tree branch. Allow the 
bomb to set for a couple of days, then 
remove the tin mold frame and the 
bomb is ready to use. 

The crow-killing range of each 
bomb is a radius of 30 feet around the 
bomb, so the user has to estimate 
the total footage of the crow roost to 
be bombed and thus decide on how 
many crow bombs are required to 
saturate the area. Bombs are hung on 
tree branches two-thirds the height 
of the trees, and the bombs must be 
placed during the daytime in the crow 
roost while there are no birds in the 



The Crow Homb 


vicinity. All the detonating wires are 
then joined to a pair of control wires 
which lead to the discharging battery, 
which is placed a safe 50 yards away 
from the nearest bomb and situated 
so that the operator can be screened 
behind a protective screen of trees, 
boards, or rocks. At evening the crows 
will start to dribble in to the roost in 
twos and threes and dozens and 
scores until finally, just at dusk, the 
roost is fully occupied. That’s when 
the bomb hookup is exploded, the fly¬ 
ing particles of gravel and bird-shot 
doing deadly havoc to the roosting 
crows. 

T HE number of birds destroyed by 
a bomb-blast depends upon the 
size of the roost and the density of the 
roosting birds. In one roost patronized 
by thousands of crows wintering in 
the State of Oklahoma, for example, 
20,000 birds were killed by one 
bomb hook-up. Thousands are bombed 
in Illinois, the state that pioneered 
the crow bomb notion. Here in west¬ 
ern Canada, crow roosts populated 
by more than 500 individual crows 
are rare, but if an appropriate number 
of bombs are used to effectively sat¬ 
urate the roost area, then a mortality 
rate of two-thirds of the crows in the 
roost may be obtained. 

The cost of this type of crow 
extermination is extremely low, only 
a tiny fraction of the cost of the 
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ineffectual egg-bounty campaigns. 
Each crow bomb costs about 75 
cents—the price depending on the re¬ 
tail price of the stumping dynamite 
and bird-shot in your locality. Per¬ 
mission must be obtained from the 
police to buy dynamite, and permis¬ 
sion must also be obtained from the 
owner of the tree copse where the 
crows may be roosting, because the 
bomb explosion will do some slight 
harm to the trees. Remember to take 
all possible safety precautions, should 
you decide to try out the crow bomb 
in your district. Dynamite is always 
dangerous, and only responsible adults 
should take part in the program, with 
juveniles barred from the crow-roost 
vicinity. Do not hook up the detonator 
wires to the battery until ready to 
discharge the bombs, and first make 
sure that every human being is well 
screened from the flying particles of 
the bomb blast. A lone operator is 
safer than a group, as a rule; and, 
because of the suspicious nature of 
crows, one man can operate a crow 
bomb hook-up more effectively than 
a group. 

S O far as the writer knows now, no 
one has ever thought of using the 
crow bomb hook-up to exterminate 
starlings. The writer believes that 
roost bombing could be an inexpen¬ 
sive and effective method of reducing 
the great numbers of European star¬ 
lings now in Canada. Starlings have 


Kept Winter 

A successful experiment 

I AST winter after a series of 
blizzards had blocked all other 
broads including highways in the 
vicinity of Star City, there re¬ 
mained one road open for wheeling. 
This was the range line which ex¬ 
tends 12 miles south of town. Adjoin¬ 
ing side roads were also open at 
intervals. 

In March, 1946, a group of farmers 
along this road met in the Municipal 
Office at Star City and formed an 
organization known as the Good Roads 
Association, with R. J. Greaves as 
chairman, J. Kirkland as secretary- 
treasurer, and a committee of three to 
act as directors and collect main¬ 
tenance fees. 

The Association then purchased a 
10-foot V snowplow for $1,000, the 
power for which is supplied by a D4 
Caterpillar owned and operated by 
Frank Kolb. Each member bought 
one share in the new plow for $25.00. 
The operator plows for the Associa¬ 
tion at the rate of $3.00 an hour and 
at $5.00 an hour for non-members, 
$1.00 of which is paid in as rent to 
the organization. 

At the start a levy of $5.00 was 
made of each member to provide a 
maintenance fund and subsequent 
collections were taken in accordance 
with services rendered. For the winter 
1946-1947 the individual maintenance 
cost was $10.00. For 1947-1948 the 
cost rose to $30.00. The reason for 
the increase was the plowing season 
was twice as long as during the pre¬ 
vious winter and conditions more un¬ 
favorable. 

At first several who attended the 
meeting and many who did not, were 
skeptical and voiced grave doubts as 


spread to many parts of western Can¬ 
ada during the last three or four 
years. These birds are also communal 
roosters during the winter season, 
when they destroy valuable stands of 
trees by over-fertilization of the 
ground underneath the community 
roosts. 

When starlings feed on insect fare 
a great deal, the good that they do 
in this respect is cancelled out by 
their filthy habits around our homes, 
barns, and city buildings. Starlings do 
not hesitate to oust our beloved box¬ 
nesting birds like martins and blue¬ 
birds. They defile our eavestroughing 
and roofs, our barn lofts and decora¬ 
tive cornices on public buildings. 
Starlings do terrific damage to cer¬ 
tain orchard crops, notably cherries, 
and they have been known to flock- 
visit stooked or swathed or granary- 
stored cereal crops and create con¬ 
siderable havoc at such times. 

When we finally become fully 
aroused by starling damage to want 
to reduce this evil bird’s numbers, 
then we may find that the roost-bomb 
system may be our quickest and most 
effective method of eradicating this 
imported bird pest. 

(The illustration and facts for this 
article were taken from a chapter in 
tire author’s recent book: A Nature 
Guide for Farmers, published by The 
Larson Publishing Company, Saska¬ 
toon, Saskatchewan.) 


Road Open 

in community activity 

to the feasibility of such a venture 
and as a result shareholders had to 
be solicited, some of whom were 
several miles off the range line. This 
situation, however, quickly changed 
and today the Association has 54 
members, more than it can well ac¬ 
commodate. It is likely a division will 
be made for the coming season and 
one or more smaller plows used for 
the lighter work. 

M EMBERS of the Association are 
generally well satisfied and feel 
that being able to motor to town al¬ 
most any day in winter is well worth 
the cost. Furthermore they under¬ 
stand that under normal conditions 
the cost would be less and better 
service could be provided. There 
were over 100 inches of snow on the 
level in these parts last winter and 
frequent high winds. 

The success of the Good Roads 
Association is due mainly to the co¬ 
operation of its members and to 
Frank Kolb’s perseverance in keeping 
snow traps open on each side of the 
road. Teamsters have expressed pleas¬ 
ure in driving on the snowplowed 
roads and some have made cash con¬ 
tributions as have many of the busi¬ 
ness men in Star City because they 
realize open roads are conducive to 
better trade. 

Rural living is more attractive 
when wheeling is possible. It is grati¬ 
fying to be able to drive to town to 
attend church, patronize a bazaar or 
see a hockey match or picture show 
and above all to know that in case of 
sickness the doctor can be reached in 
comparatively short time. — Sylvia 
Broeckel. 



Those judges were right . . . Alox Linseed 
Oil Cake sure helps make champions! Must 
be those vegetable proteins / phosphorous, 
calcium and high oil content in Alox that 
does it! 



Write for our FREE booklet 
Feeding Farm Animals 
for Profit" 


A PRODUCT OF 

THE ALBERTA LINSEED OIL CO. £ 

LIMITED /? 

Medicine Hat. Alta. ■ 




Dependable, low-cost power with a 

FAIRBANKS-MORSE 

“ '—' Oj 

ENGINE 


Farmers call 
**Z*' Engines their 
"right-hand man*\ 
because of the 
many jobs they do. 

There's hardly a ser¬ 
vice these sturdy, powerful 
engines can't perform satis¬ 
factorily and economically. 


"Z" Engines require little or 
no attention. They’re water- 
cooled and self-oiling, and 
run on gasoline, tractor fuel, 
kerosene or natural gas. 
Models are available from 2 
to 28 horsepower. Ask 
your local Fairbanks-Morse 
dealer, or use the attached 
coupon. 

_ 


this Coupon 

j The CANADIAN FAIRBANKS-MORSE Co.. Ltd. 

< Winnipeg, Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary, 

< Edmonton, Vancouver 

| Send information on F-M “Z” Engines to: 

< 

< Name . 

« 

J Address .... 

< 

j ..C.G.-6 
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QUICK-FIX 

CANVAS MENDER 


\ 

A -A 1 


-jgk 

THE ORIGINAL, PRE-WAR 
QUALITY! Mends without sewing! 
Mends permanently! Binder Can¬ 
vas! Tents, Awnings! Overalls, 
Rubber boots! Etc. 

GUARANTEE! 35 * «nd $1.00 
tubes, postpaid. Get it at your dealer 
or direct faun. 


FAIRVIEW CHEMICAL 

REGINA COMPANY LID. sask 


REPAIRS 




ALSO AVAILABLE 
IN % POUND TINS 



YOU NEED NO BLEACH - Super Suds’ extra suds 
r |Jjf wash clothes cleaner, whiter! 

-tvAnd colors stay bright! j 


No other soap in the world 
can wash clothes cleaner, 
whiter than Super Suds. 

And You Need No Bleach! 
Everywhere in Canada, women 
are raving about those "floods 
o’suds for whiter duds.” 
Try Super Suds to-day. 


PROVED! 


"IN 342 SEPARATE TESTS IN ALL 
TYPES OF WATER WE FOUND THAT 
SUPER SUDS GIVES UP TO 98% 
MORE SUDS, VOLUME FOR VOL¬ 
UME, THAN OTHER SOAPS TESTED." 


Mrs. Mary Reese says: 

"Super Suds' extra suds make 
quick work of the biggest wash ! 
Even ground-in dirt gives up in 
a hurry!" 


CANADIAN INSPECTION i TESTING CO. LTD 


CHIEF CHEMIST 


FALL PLANTING 

Continued from page 8 

The largest class of plants is that 
called “in-between” — those subjects 
which are suitable to either spring or 
fall planting. For the latter season it 
is absolutely necessary that the soil 
be mellow with ample moisture. The 
roots are trimmed neatly with a sharp 
knife and protected with wet burlap 
or watered hay so that they do not 
become dry. Exposure to sun and 
wind for a few minutes will seriously 
injure the rootlets, and may harm the 
roots to the point where they fail to 
grow. A large, roomy hole is dug, the 
roots spread out comfortably with the 
strongest pointed westward as support 
against prevailing winds, and mellow 
top-soil wedged firmly against the 
various roots with the back of the 
planter’s heel. If the tree be tall, it 
may require support by burlap ham¬ 
mocks fastened to three rigid stakes. 
In most locations benefit will come 
from mixing a gallon or two of granu¬ 
lated acid peat or shredded spaghnum 
moss with the top soil used in filling 
in the hole. It is a sponge to hold water 
and aids root development. 

In late October or early November, 
before freeze-up, it is helpful to mound 
the transplant up with a cone of soil 
to a height of six to 12 inches. This is 
a root protection for winter and 
strengthens the top against winds. 
Next spring the soil is tilled back level. 

P LANTS which have their tops 
wither down in summer are moved 
to advantage as soon as the leaves turn 
brown. While the leaves remain green 
they are still manufacturing food 
which is stored in the fleshy roots, 
bulbs, tubers or rhizomes to provide 
power for lusty growth next spring. 
Faulty pruning, careless cultivation, 
attacks from insects or diseases are to 
be avoided, because any loss of leaves 
lessens food storage and weakens the 
plant. To prove winter - hardy and 
thrifty next year, the plant needs to be 
well fed by a full corps of leaves. A 
common example of the importance of 
summer leaves is found in the rhubarb 
plant. If stalks are harvested after the 
end of June the fleshy root is prevented 
storing up sufficient food supplies 
through shortage of leaves, and the 
following spring the impoverished 
plant will probably produce chiefly 
flower stalks. 

Grape hyacinth, scillas, tulips, fritil- 
larias and lilies are for autumn plant¬ 
ing. Relatively early planting ensures 
an extensive root system before winter 
takes command. Late planting calls 
for a mulch of slough hay, straw, corn 
stalks, evergreen boughs, or some other 
loose materials which protect against 
alternate freezing and thawing in early 
spring. One writer words it — “The 
protection for winter should be more 
like a parasol than an overcoat.” A 
close-fitting mulch such as oak leaves 
may pack down flat and smother. 
Leaves on top of brush or corn stalks 
are safe. 

Soil should be well-drained, in good 
heart but not recently manured. Acid 
peat can be applied with advantage. A 
well-prepared deep loam is excellent. 
Heavy or light soils are improved by 
an addition of leaf mould, acid peat or 
black loam. Bone - meal or super¬ 
phosphate applied at the rate of five 
to 10 pounds to a hundred square feet 
at planting time is approved. The 
fertilizer is mixed with the soil in such 


a manner as not to be concentrated 
against the bulbs. 

It is well to have the soil worked 
12 inches deep for tulips. Bone-meal 
worked into the soil under the bulbs 
is helpful. A layer of rotted stable 
manure may be placed three inches 
below the base of the bulbs. Plant in 
September if possible. The outer 
brown coat may either be left on or 
removed. Depth is with four to six 
inches of soil over the tip of the bulb. 
Large bulbs are set deep, small bulbs 
more shallow. Spacing is usually six 
to eight inches. A mulch applied in 
November may seldom be necessary, 
but adds comfort and lessens drying. 
Transplant when the patch becomes 
dense. 

Siberian squills (Scilla) are hardy 
little bulbs which grow in shade or 
the open border. Their vivid blue is 
the earliest bloom in the plantation. 
Set in groups of a dozen or more, 
three to six inches apart and two or 
three inches deep in early September. 

Grape hyacinth (Muscari) is an¬ 
other blue subject that blooms early. 
Plant similarly to squills. Transplant 
when crowding occurs. 

P LANT bearded iris in August, or 
before mid-September. If drainage 
is not free, set on mounds. Clumps 
should be divided every third to fifth 
year to maintain vigor and health. 
Crowded clumps give inferior flowers 
and are predisposed to root-rot and 
other diseases. To transplant fork up 
the clumps, divide into individual 
rhizomes (thickened underground 
stems). The plant is set so that the 
roots are spread out in deeply-dug 
pulverized soil and at a depth which 
permits from one-quarter to half of 
the rhizomes to protrude above the 
soil. Spacing is about 18 inches. Al¬ 
though optional, common practice is 
to clip back the sword-like leaves at a 
height of about five inches at planting. 
Iris like lime soils. 

Lilies are important summer¬ 
flowering bulbs which are becoming 
more and more popular in prairie 
gardens. Friable garden loam is satis¬ 
factory to them. Heavy clay soils need 
addition of sharp sand and such humus 
as leaf mould, acid peat or old thor¬ 
oughly rotted manure. Well-drained 
conditions are essential but moisture 
should be applied during dry spells 
in the growing season. All should be 
planted in late summer. September is 
preferred. Depth varies with the size 
of the bulb. Adhering roots are pre¬ 
served and treated as are other trans¬ 
plants. It is helpful to mix a handful 
or two of acid peat with the soil at 
the bottom of the hole. The bulb is 
placed in a small pocket of sharp sand 
or fine gravel. This provides drainage, 
keeps the bulbs from contact with 
substances in the soil which might 
transmit rot organisms, and tends to 
repel worms. Light soils indicate 
deeper planting than clays. Suggested 
depths are for the top of the bulb- 
Amabile, six to eight inches; Can- 
didum, two; Centifolium, eight; Cer- 
nuum, five; Davids, eight to ten; 
Stenographer lilies (Grace Marshall, 
Muriel Gonde, Coronation, etc.), 
eight; Henry, eight to ten; Maxwill, 
five to six; Martigon, six; Pumilum 
(tenuifolium), four; Regal, eight to 
twelve; Superbum, (Turkscap), six; 
and Tigrinum (Tiger), six to eight 
inches. Large bulbs such as the Regal 
may benefit from being planted on 
their side, so that moisture will drain 
away from their scale segments. 
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THE 

COMPLETE 
Tractor Seat 
; . • with the Non-Slant Ride 



There’s a world of difference in 
’ operating a tractor on a Joy Rider. You 
work completely at ease. Furrows, frozen 
fields, sloping ground seem to level off as 
you ride. Joy Rider absorbs the vibration, 
punishing jolts, jarring; stops pitching, 
seat spanking. Non-Slant Ride keeps you 
“ level and balanced always, saving you from 
back-twisting side whacks and nervous 
tension. Thousands in use. Fits most trac¬ 
tors. Can be tilted back out of the way 
when you wish to stand. Send postcard for 
f full particulars, prices; where to buy, etc. 

ALL THESE GREAT FEATURES 


• Stops side whack¬ 
ing. Keeps rider 
level. 

• Tighten or loos¬ 
en spring to fit rid¬ 
er's weight. 

• Absorbs rebound, 
tossing, seat spank¬ 
ing. 

• Soft, leatherette 
cushion optional 
with steel seat. 

— Send Postcard TODAY to — 

FLEISCHER & SCHMID CORP. 

DEPT. 39 COLUMBUS, NEBR. 




It tells how you can 
have all the advantages 
of clean, clear, soft 
water on the farm at 
very little cost. No 
obligation. Write for 
it today. 


CRANE, LIMITED 

Winnipeg - Calgary - Vancouver 


CYANOGAS 
KILLS.. & 

GROUNDHOGS *4 


GOPHERS 
ATS 
MOLES 

and all farm pests! 




Finish those crop-ruining pests now. Use 
CYANOGAS . . . the fine powder that 
gives off lethal gas in a confined space. 


Place a large spoonful well down in the 
animal's burrow and close it in tightly. 
Cyanogas vrll do the rest! 

1 lb. Cyanogas A-Dust fills 20 holes. 

Sold by leading Drug, Hardware, and 
Seed Stores—1 lb. $1.37; 5 lbs. $6.00; 
25 lbs. $24.50; 100 lbs. $63.00. (Prices 
in West slightly higher). 

Directions on tin. 

LAURENTI AN AGENCIES 

Reg’d. 

Dept. 5 429 St. Jean Baptiste St. 

MONTREAL, P.Q. 



Lily - of - the - valley are planted as 
clump-divisions in September or Octo¬ 
ber at about six-inch spacing. They 
tolerate shade and thrive among ferns 
on northern exposures. They like a 
somewhat sandy soil carrying con¬ 
siderable humus. They may thrive for 
years in their spot. An occasional top¬ 
dressing of old manure heartens the 
plant. 

P EONIES are planted in a sunny 
position in the fall from September 
15, until freeze-up, but as soon after 
mid-September as possible. Late plant¬ 
ing misses opportunity to generate new 
feeder roots which prepare the plant 
for immediate growth next spring. 
Place in fertile, well-drained soil that 
has been worked 18 inches deep. 
Rotted manure and some superphos¬ 
phate is worked in the sub-soil, then 
top soil added and the root division 
set in this at a height to allow two 
inches of earth over the crown buds. 
The root division should have three 
to five eyes, or long buds. Larger 
divisions may have difficulty in estab¬ 
lishment. Spacing of four feet is 
desirable. Later planted material 
should be accorded a straw mulch. 

Oriental poppies should be planted 
as root cuttings or root divisions in 
August in fully sunned locations and 
preferably in clay loam that is well- 
drained. Water collecting around their 
crowns may soon be fatal. Plant before 
September in consideration of their 
early resumption of second growth. 

T REES, shrubs and vines are safest 
planted on the open Canadian 
prairies in earliest spring while soil is 
moist and cool and before the evapora¬ 
tion rate is made rapid by hot weather. 
However, as autumn planting is likely 
to be convenient for the gardener, 
comment based on local observation 
follows. 

Spruce move very successfully in 
mid-August. Dig with a generous ball 
of earth and hold it tight with burlap. 
Set at about the same depth as the 
plant was formerly. Tramp in firmly. 
Water generously. 

Fruit trees of one and two years of 
age and many young shrubs and 
ornamental trees may be transplanted 
with success in early autumn. The 
second week of September is prefer¬ 
able so that roots have time to grow 
and anchor the plant before winter. 
Strip all leaves off before digging. Set 
in large holes, with roots spread out 
comfortably, and not bent to fit the 
hole. 

Roses are adapted to fall planting. 
Mound with a cone of earth eight 
inches high before freeze-up. 

Raspberry, gooseberry and currant 
plants give pleasing results when trans¬ 
planted the second week of September 
and kept moist. 

Rhubarb moves well in September 
as root divisions. Apply manure mulch 
in late October. 

Buying nursery stock in October for 
spring planting is good practice. The 
gardener then orders from a full stock, 
has the desired plants on hand for 
April planting and is able to form 
planting plans with assurance. The 
stock is “heeled-in ’ a trench sloping at 
45 degrees angle or flatter and at a 
depth of at least a foot of soil over 
the roots. Plants are given comfortable 
room, one layer thick, packed with 
pulverized soil and thoroughly 
watered. At least half way up on the 
stems soil is shovelled. The location 
should be sheltered. 






COLOR-WISE 

me Kuanize 


There's nothing like a touch of color 
to bring cheer and happiness to drab 
surroundings. 

For new life and beauty on all indoor and 
outdoor surfaces, furniture and woodwork 
apply Kyanize Lustaquik, the quick-drying 
enamel. Self - smoothing. Gloss finish. 
Washable. Bright gay colors. 


Wholesale Distributors: 

The J. H. ASHDOWN HARDWARE CO., Limited 

Winnipeg, Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary, Edmonton 
BOGARDUS-WICKENS. Limited, Vancouver 



LUSTAQUIK 
ENAMEL 


WHITE 



‘Kuanitt 


Insulation 
saves you 
money 



F UEL BILLS are lower, doctor’s bills fewer when you 
insulate with Barrett* rock wool. The money saved 
quickly repays purchase costs. Insulate farm buildings as 
well as your home. Besides its insulation value, Barrett* 
rockwool is fire-proof. A layer between hay storage spaces 
and animals’ stalls in barns, gives added protection to 
your stock in case of flash fires in the loft. Barrett* rock 
wool is available in VB Batts, Loose or Granulated form. 

ROCK WOOL 

Building Insulation Products 

*> 

Part of the Barrett Line of Asphalt Shingles, Roll Roofings, 
Built-up SPECIFICATION* roofs. Protective Products, etc. 

THE BARRETT COMPANY, LIMITED 

Montreal * Toronto * Winnipeg * Vancouver 
"Manufacturers of. Canada’s No. I Roofs” 



Your Barrett Dealer 
Displays This Sign 

*Reg’d. Trade Mark 
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HARD WEAR COUNTS 



Black 
Oil Grain 
“Skookum” 
Work Boot 






W*<; 


On the farm or wherever a 
tough wear-resisting Work 
Boot is needed, Leckies 
prove their worth. These 
husky, rugged boots— 
expertly built—give long 
service—lack nothing in 
comfort. If you’ve Work boots 
to buy, see your Leckie dealer. 



• ADD YEARS TO THE LIFE OF 



Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles Pro¬ 
vide Permanent Protection from Fire, 
Weather and Wear. Cut Upkeep Costs. 
Never Need Painting. Won’t Rot, Rust 
or Decay. 

If your buildings are starting to grow 
old — then it’s time to protect your 
investment. Remodelling your farm 
buildings with J-M Cedargrain Asbes¬ 
tos Siding Shingles and Durabestos 
Roof Shingles is a sure way to keep 
them in good repair — protect them 
from fire, weather and wear! The pic¬ 


tures above show you how easy it is 
to add new life — extra years of service 
— to every building on your farm with 
economical Johns-Manville Asbestos 
Shingles. Easy to apply in new con¬ 
struction and remodelling. For full 
details see your J-M dealer today. 

FARM IDEA BOOK — For your copy of this 
big, 64-page, information-packed handbook 
send lOtf to Canadian Johns-Manville, Dept. 
CG-8 199 Bay Street, Toronto. 



Johns-Manville 

BUILDING MATERIALS 


DURABESTOS ROOF SHINGLES • CEDAR- 
GRAIN ASBESTOS SIDING SHINGLES • 
ROCK WOOL INSULATION • ELEXSTONE 
ASPHALT SHINGLES • ASBESTOS FLEX- 
BOARD • ASBESTOS ROLL ROOFING 


HORSE CRAZY 

Continued from page 11 

“I think the Lady’s the prettiest one 
I ever saw,” she’d say. “Just wait until 
the little guy shows up.” 

“If he’s got the right coloring he’s 
worth a thousand the minute he stands 
and sucks . . 

Tom got up and strode out of the 
room. Julie didn t notice. He said 
goodnight to Dad and started home. 
I walked with him a ways. 

“Look, Tom, don’t pay any attention 
to Julie, you and me are still pals, 
aren’t we?” I was getting embarrassed. 

Tom didn’t seem to hear me. “Palo¬ 
mino! Palomino! Palomino! I hate the 
sound of the word,” he roared. “Let 
a colt turn out yellow with a cream 
mane and tail and he’s worth a thou¬ 
sand. Let him throw back to some old 
percheron in his ancestry and he’s just 
unfortunate. What a way to judge a 
piece of horseflesh.” 

I was having a hard time keeping 
up with his long strides, but he wasn’t 
through blowing off yet. 

“Let a guy have black hair with a 
a cowlick in it,” he went on savagely, 
“and a Stetson hat, arid he’s worth a 
dozen fellows sweating out their lives 
at a job that takes backbone. What a 
way to judge a man!” 

S UNDAY afternoon I tried to get 
Larry to take the twenty-two and 
come shooting crows with me, so if 
Tom came along they wouldn’t get in 
each other’s hair. But it was no use. 
By the time Tom got there Larry and 
Julie were riding up the road together, 
and before they came back Tom had 
passed the time of day with the folks 
and pulled out again. After that he 
stopped coming over. 

Julie looked pretty sober for a day 
or two. I guess she missed Tom. He’d 
been coming over so regular I suppose 
it made her feel sort of free when he 
stopped. 

One evening Ma sent me out to the 
hayloft to see if the clucker hen was 
hiding her eggs there. While I was 
there Julie came in from one of her 
long rides. Larry was fussing with the 
Lady in the corral, and he came in to 
hang the saddle up for her. 

Her hair was tangled with the wind 
tearing through it and her eyes were 
alive. When I got to the top of the 
ladder Larry had his arms around her 
and was tilting her chin up and looking 
at her. 

Surprise kept me from making any 
noise. I knew what Julie’d do if she 
knew I was there, so I kept pretty 
quiet. 

“I know where you’ve been riding 
to, little Julie,” he said, kind of soft 
and low. “You rode way to the sky¬ 
line and picked a couple of stars to 
wear in your eyes.” 

Creepers! How does a guy get that 
way? 

Julie said, “Don’t, Larry,” but she 
held onto his hand and he went on 
talking. “Makes a guy wish he had 
something to offer you, Julie, but me, 
well I never did amount to much I 
guess. I never had a mother or a sister 
you know . . .” 

And he’d told me about his Ma 
whaling him and his sister for running 
off when they were sent to weed the 
garden, to snare gophers and get a 
cent a piece for their tails. 

“Jack!” Ma hollered from the door¬ 
way. “Come here, Jack!” 

Julie broke away from Larry. 


“There’s Ma still up,” she said. “I 
better go to the house.” 

After that Larry used to ride with 
Julie sometimes. Ma and Dad didn t 
like that much. They never said any¬ 
thing in front of me, but you could 
have been born yesterday and still see,, 
the trouble in their eyes. I figured if 
Julie wanted to make a sap of herself, 
that was her funeral. 

Well, I didn’t mean to be lying in' 
the bottom of the manger watching 
for mice the next time they came in 
from a ride, but I was. I heard Larry^ 
saying, “How about it, Julie? Are you' 
going to ride along with me when I 
go?” 

Julie sounded like she was crying a 
little when she said, “Larry, I guess 
I'd have to go to the moon with you if 
you asked me to, but how am I goings 
to tell the folks. It’s not that they don’t 
like you, Larry, it’s just that security 
means so much to them . . .” 

“I know, Julie. They couldn’t thinks 
too much of a guy that couldn’t offer 
you anything but a Palomino colt for 
a wedding present. ’ ^ 

L ARRY rode into town Saturday 
night. We had all turned in 
before he came back, but I heard his* 
horse’s hooves in the gravel and 
looked out. He was carrying some¬ 
thing, the moonlight glinted on it, and 
it appeared to be a large bottle. He 
rode out to the barn with it and must 
have hid it there, for he came to the 
house empty handed. f- 

The next afternoon I went out to 
the slough to see if I could find some 
crows’ nests. The first thing I knew 
here came the Lady, stomping at me,* 
ears back and teeth bared as she ner¬ 
vously circled her newborn foal. It 
was still struggling to get up onto its < 
wobbly little feet. 

I didn’t want to tangle with that 
mare just then. I shinnied up the 
nearest tree that would hold my 
weight and stayed there. The Lady 
went back to nuzzling the foal. Pretty 
soon it staggered up and sucked. 

I’d had a few doubts about the 
mare’s being bred to Golden Prince,S 
but the little fellow was Palomino 
alright, that is all but his tail. His 
mane was almost white, but his yellow 
tail exactly matched the deeper gold* 
of his body. 

Larry crashed through the trees, j 
halter in hand just then. The mare*; 
pawed nervously, but he haltered her 
before she knew what had happened. 

“So here’s where you are,” he told 
the Lady. ^ 

The colt went on with its meal and , 
Larry looked it over with disappoint¬ 
ment. ^ 

“Fine youngster alright, but a little 
dark in the wrong spots. Lucky I was 
ready for this.” 

I was about to slide down the tree^ 
when Larry tied the mare and started 
back toward the barn. That looked 
queer, so I decided to lie low and see^ 
what happened next. I thought maybe 
he was going to call Julie to see the 
colt. I hid in the buckbrush. 

When Larry came back he was 
carrying the bottle that he had with 
him the night before. As the colt 
sucked, he worked the stuff into the 
dark little tail. When he had finished 
he scratched behind its ear and 
chuckled. “Well, now Babv, we’ll have 
a horse of another color in the morn¬ 
ing!” He slipped the halter off Lady 
and headed for the house. 

I read the label on the empty bottle 
. . . “Peroxide.” 
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Larry was up earlier than usual the 
next morning and by the time Julie 
had the porridge on he came in yell¬ 
ing as if he was really surprised, 
“Come on out Julie . . . Lady’s got 
her colt and its a Palomino!” 

Julie dropped everything and ran 
for the barn. When Ma came down 
>the kitchen was full of smoke and she 
had to cook another pot full of por¬ 
ridge. Pa was in a bad mood because 
that made breakfast late and with Julie 
and Larry so wound up about the colt 
he couldn’t expect much work to be 
done that day. 

I felt sort of low myself, because 
now that the colt had come Larry 
would soon be riding off. Julie would 
be going with him, never finding out 
‘what sort of a guy he was until the 
dark hair showed up around the base 
of the little fellow’s tail. Of course it 
^vas her own fault, but a fellow ought 
to look out for his own sister, shouldn’t 
he? 

I knew she’d never believe me if I 
‘<iold her what had happened. I spent 
most of the history period trying to 
figure out what to do. 

J ULIE was hoeing the garden when 
I got home from school. I grabbed 
a fist full of cookies and went out to 
*help her. We finished the patch about 


always knew Lorraine Kennedy used 
peroxide on that hair of hers, but the 
nerve of her ditching this bottle in our 
pasture. I suppose next she’ll say she 
saw it here and that I use it! And her 
at our house this afternoon, sweet as 
syrup!” 

“Was her hair bleached this after¬ 
noon?” 

“No more than usual, but this is 
likely an old bottle.” 

“Label looks new.” 

“That’s right, Sherlock. It only 
could have been here a day or so. The 
colt? Oh Jack, it couldn’t have been 
that ... it couldn’t have!” But she 
was already looking in horror at the 
track of a man’s heavy work shoe. At 
last she seemed to realize what had 
really happened. 

“Oh Jack! How could I have been 
such a fool!” she gasped. 

“I’d like to know that myself,” I 
told her. 

She took the empty bottle and 
jumped onto Heather. 

“Where are you going with that 
bottle?” I hollered. 

“I’m going to bust it over some¬ 
body’s black curly head. You can get 
the cows yourself.” 

When I got in with the cows Larry 
and Dad and Julie were in the corral 



five o’clock and she said, “Let’s flip a 
penny to see who goes for the cows.” 

“Look, Julie, let’s both go. I’ll ride 
Cinder and you can take Heather.” 
► “I smell a nigger in the woodpile,” 
said Julie. “Why the sudden interest 
in me and horses?” 

“Alright, if you don’t want me to 
’show you where’s the biggest patch of 
, wild strawberries I guess you ever 
saw . . 

r “Did you say strawberries? Lead 
on MacDuff!” 

I knew there weren’t any straw¬ 
berries by that peroxide bottle, but 
H was counting on Julie being so busy 
seeing other things that she’d forget 
all about the strawberries. She did. 
, As we passed the slough she saw the 
tramped and matted grass, then the 
sharp impressions of the Lady’s tracks 
and the little ones beside them, still 
firm in the damp ground. “Look, 
Jack, the colt must have been born 
here last night!” 

“Yeah. Guess so. Let’s look for 
those strawberries.” 

“I don’t see any strawberries . . . 
for Pete’s sake, what’s this?” and she 
picked up the peroxide bottle. 

“A fine thing!” she exploded, “I 


yelling at each other and they were 
all pretty sore. Finally Larry gave 
notice that he was quitting and Dad 
said it would suit him fine if he left 
without notice. They settled up and 
Larry saddled the Lady and rode 
slowly off, the colt frisking behind. 

I went over to tell Tom. 

Julie’s eyes were red. After supper 
she put on a frilly housedress and kept 
looking out of the window towards 
Tom’s. He came over after a while 
with his hair slicked down and a clean 
shirt on. 

It was nice to have him back. I 
wanted to ask him something about a 
magneto, so I went into the front 
room. 

Julie was bawling against his 
shoulder, and he had an arm around 
her. 

“Oh Tom, I’ve missed you so much,” 
she sobbed. 

“Well, don’t cry, Honey, you aren’t 
going to miss me any more.” He saw 
me and released her abruptly. “Jack, 
remind me someday to ask you how 
you can be everywhere at once all the 
time.” 

Ma was already hollering at me to 
come and get a pail of water. 



For a truly memorable ocean crossing, travel 
to Europe the “7-day comfort way” on a 
gracious White Empress. Choose the stately 
“Empress of Canada”, now in regular service, or 
the “Empress of France” which resumes sailings 
in the fall. On either, you’ll enjoy spacious, 
modern accommodation . . . fine cuisine . . . 
courteous service.. .with friendly companionship 
and varied entertainment. . . all in the famous 
travel tradition of Canadian Pacific. You can 
also go by Canadian Pacific’s passenger-carry¬ 
ing “Beaver” ships for a restful, relaxing ocean 
voyage. Either way you enjoy leisurely comfort 
and days of travel pleasure with Canadian Pacific 
as your host. Regular summer sailings by the 
picturesque St. Lawrence route from Montreal 
and Quebec to Liverpool. 



Gay shipboard life . . 
deck games . . . movies 
and dancing ... or just 
relaxing. 



Get your sea-legs as you 
enjoy the scenic route 
through the sheltered 
St. Lawrence. 


Information and reservations through your own 
travel agent or any Canadian Pacific office. 



RAILWAYS • STEAMSHIPS AIR LINES • HOTELS- COMMUNICATIONS • EXPRESS 
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You Get the Middle Man's Profit 


Canadian Cattle Go To China 


War depleted herd gets Fraser Valley reinforcements 

by D. LAWTON 

O N THE morning of June 16 crate which was picked up by the 

three young men stepped onto ship’s crane and swung onto the deck, 

a Vancouver dock after a 10,- It took all one afternoon and the fol- 

000 mile, two and one-half lowing morning to complete the load^ 
month ocean voyage that would be the ing, but that evening the “floating 
envy of many a seasoned traveller, farm” up anchored, nosed its way 

They were arriving back home after under the Lion’s Gate bridge, skirted 

successfully delivering 107 head of Vancouver Island and began its west- 

Canadian purebred cattle to the Hong ward voyage. 

Kong Dairy Farm, Ice and Cold Stor- The hands selected to care for this 
age Company in far-away Hong Kong, expensive shipment were young ig 

China. years but old in dairy cattle experi- 

It all began in March when Hay ence. Bill and Gordon Hay, 21 and 17 

Brothers, livestock dealers of Van- respectively, had worked around their, 
couver, were notified that their bid to dad’s dairy since they were old enough 

supply a reinforcement herd to the to lead a calf. Frank Martens, the 

Hong Kong Dairy had been accepted third member of the party, had been 

in favor of similar bids from Australia an employe of the dairy for almost 

and the Ufiited States. The order four years. Bill, having made two 

called for a few young bulls and about previous trips to China with cattle 

100 first and second-calf heifers which shipments, was put in charge and was. 
would freshen within two months of entirely responsible until the con- 

purchase. signee’s men came aboard in Kowloon 

Under any circumstances this would harbor, just across the bay from the 
have been quite an undertaking but c *ty °f Hong Kong. 
this order had to be ready for ship- The cattle were not the only crea- 
ment within three weeks to avoid the tures to be well accommodated on this' 


IPMINT SHEDS 


SEED STORAGE 
BUILDINGS 


RIBBED AND CORRUGATED SHEET 


It’s PERMANENT — never rusts, rots, 
.• shrinks or warps. Absolutely fireproof. 

i It’s LIGHT —-14 the weight of steel. 
'• Cuts shipping and labour costs. 

It INSULATES —keeps temperature 
'• even in summer and winter. 

It’s LOW-COST — low initial cost, 
■ low installation cost, maintenance 
costs eliminated. 

It’s ATTRACTIVE — and needs no 

• painting. 

| It’s EASILY INSTALLED. Easy to cut, 

• easy to form. 

It’s SANITARY. Water carried from 

• roof is clean, non-toxic. 


SIDING 


BARNS 


DOMINION ALUMINUM IS READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY TO YOU AT 

THE LOWEST PRICE IN HISTORY! 

Stocked and sold by dealers across Canada. 

For full details and your nearest dealer’s name write 
to our Head Office, 941 Inspector St., Montreal, P.Q. 


LIVESTOCK SHELTERS 




WAR SURPLUS 


B WINTER RUINS PROPERTY—PAINT NOW! ! 

B Delivery Guaranteed or double your money back. This paint is suitable for wood, 
_ cement, steel, and can be brushed or sprayed. For interior or exterior use. This paint 

■ was manufactured by C.I.L., Martin-Senour, Scarfe’s, W. Moore, Sherwin-Williams, 
1 etc. Try a small order. You are sure' to repeat. 

I OLIVE DRAB (Army Colour) “O” 5 gallon can @ $1.75 per gallon 

- FLAT WHITE “O” 1 and 5 gallon cans @ $3.25 per gallon 

GLOSS WHITE “O” 1 and 5 gallon cans @ $3.25 per gallon 

1 GLOSS CREAM “O” 1 and 5 gallon cans @ $3.25 per gallon 

. BLACK “L” 5 gallon can @ $1.75 per gallon 

“■ BBOWN “O” 1 and 5 gallon cans @ $2.75 per gallon 

■ BBOWN “L” 5 gallon can @ $1.75 per gallon 

B MABOON “O” 1 and 5 gallon cans @ $2.76 per gallon 

■ BBIGHT BED “0” 1 and 5 gallon cans @ $3.25 per gallon 

v MEDIUM BLUE “0” 1 and 5 gallon cans ( d> $3.25 per gallon 

I CANABY YELLOW “L” 5 gallon can @ $1.75 per gallon 

I LIGHT BUFF “L” 5 gallon can & $1.75 per gallon 

w SHUTTEB GBEEN “0” 1 and 5 gallon cans @ $3.25 per gallon 

■ ALUMINUM “0” 1 and 5 gallon cans @ $3.50 per gallon 

I CLEAB VABNISH \ and 5 gallon cans @ $2.75 per gallon 

GBEEN SHINGLE STAIN 1 and 5 gallon cans @ $1.00 per gallon 

3" Pure Bristle Paint Brush.$1.00 

| 4" Pure Bristle Paint Brush.$1.50 

“0” means oil lead paint. “L” means fast dry lacquer paint. 

■ Thinners for “O” paint $1.50 per gal. Thinners for “L” lacquer paint $1.95 gal. 

■ You may remit in full or send deposit. Balance will be shipped C.O.D. 

I J9 Send Postal Notes to Dept. 109, 

1 ££ 1275 QUEEN ST. W. 

' iflG/ TORONTO, ONT. 


Lifting one of the Hays shipment cattle overside. The end of one of the 
deck pens may be seen in the upper right hand corner. 


ship, the Island Mail. The “sea-going 
cowboys” each had a large private 
cabin, bathroom and shower. They ate 
in the officers' dining room and rated 
the food as “very good.” Their on^| 
complaint was the rigid ship’s order 
of wearing a collar and tie to all meals. 

As the ship was traveling by the 
north-circular route the first two da)^ 
were quite cool. The sea was cairn 
and everything went according to 
schedule. However, on the third nigh* 
things began to happen. A strong 
wind blew up and the ship’s engines 
had to be stopped for 20 minutes for 
minor repairs. Immediately the ship 
began to wallow in the trough of the 
waves and water came crashing over 
the bows and ripping at the sides amj 
roofs of the pens. Some of the canvas 
covering the feed was split and the 
outer sacks were soaked with spray. 
Although the ship was soon under way 
again the storm continued most of the 
night. 

In the morning it was found that 
some of the cattle were standing in 
over a foot of water and that an Ayr¬ 
shire calf, born during the night, had 
been trampled to death by its frighten¬ 
ed mother. Most of the animals stood 


excessive summer temperatures near 
the equator. The Hays, however, were 
equal to the occasion. The Fraser 
Valley was combed from one end to 
the other and gradually the herd be¬ 
gan to grow. Although every animal 
was carefully inspected before pur¬ 
chase, it was tested for Bang’s disease 
and tuberculosis and put on a special¬ 
ly prepared ration upon arrival in 
Vancouver. On the specified date the 
herd was ready—38 Holsteins, 38 Ayr- 
shires, 22 Jerseys, four Guernseys and 
five bulls (two Holsteins, two Ayr- 
shires and one Jersey). 

While the animals were being pur¬ 
chased boat space had been chartered 
and arrangements made for the con¬ 
struction of sturdy, roofed pens. These 
were erected in two long rows fore 
and aft on the deck. Each pen, which 
was to hold four animals, was well 
bedded with straw and fitted with a 
large feed trough. The feed itself was 
stacked on the hatch covers, protected 
by heavy tarpaulins and lashed secure¬ 
ly to the deck. Water was made avail¬ 
able from storage tanks through long 
lines of ship’s hose. 

When all was ready the cattle were 
driven one at a time into a box-like 


THE FIRST 


Always make sure your mail 
is properly addressed, and 
that you have signed your 
name and address to your 
letter or subscription order. 
An omission will cause de¬ 
lay in filling your order. 


MEN’S, WOMEN'S and CHILDREN’S 
PARKAS, WORK CLOTHES 
AND OTHER WEARIN G APPAREL 
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My great- 
great-great- 
great-great- 
^rampa swore 

by ABSORBINE Bf 


- 

50years of testing 
have proved its value 

• Veterinarians have long used Absorbine 
to relieve fresh bog spavin, windgall, col¬ 
lar gall and similar congestive troubles. 


This famous liniment speeds blood flow by 
increasing local circulation. It does not 
blister or remove hair. At all druggists, 
$2.50 a LONG-LASTING BOTTLE. 


W F Young, Inc., Lyman House, Montreal. 

ABSORBINE 


BURGESS 


RADIO 

BATTERIES 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 



NIAGARA FALLS CANADA 


8188 


TRACTOR UMBRELLA 



FOR IMMEDIATE 
SHIPMENT 

With Offset Stem Only 

$16.75 

With Straight Stem Only 

$14.85 

ORDER TODAY 



• Mildew-proof, fire-proof treated. 

• Adjustable to any position, complete circle. 

• For tractors of any make or model, for pick-up 

hay balers, combines, etc. 

• Quickly and easily removed. 


State model of Tractor. 


Write to: 


BOLE FEEDS 

326 DesMeurons St. St. Boniface, Man. 




Make money raising fur and trapping. Our books 
on mink, muskrat, fox, rabbit raising, also trap¬ 
ping teach you how. 16-page booklet FREE. 

FUR TRADE JOURNAL 

588 Mt. Pleasant Rd. Toronto, Ontario 


up well to the pummeling, but three 
of them later had to be treated for 
pneumonia. That day the wet feed 
was sorted out and fed before it had a 
chance to mold in the warm, damp air. 
The torn roofs were covered with 
spare tarpaulins, the pens rebedded 
and everything tidied up in a tradi¬ 
tional “ship-shape” manner. The rest 
of the journey was more or less with¬ 
out incident. 

As the ship neared the equator the 
cattle used less feed, but required 
much more water—up to 1,000 gallons 
a day. The original feed stacks of 13 
tons of alfalfa, 18 tons of local hay, 
20 tons of grain and 15 tons of straw 
gradually dwindled and seven more 
calves were born without further 
trouble. Once the cows had freshened 
the boys had the additional chore of 
milking to fit into their busy schedule, 
but the ship’s crew were pleased to 
have fresh milk added to their menu. 
One of the first calf heifers that 
freshened early in the voyage was 
milking over 60 pounds a day by the 
time her new owners came aboard to 
claim her. 

Sixteen days after leaving Van¬ 
couver the ship dropped anchor in 
Kowloon harbor and almost immedi¬ 
ately the dairy farm men came aboard 
and began unloading. Once again the 
cattle were driven into crates and 
swung over the side, this time to the 
decks of small lighters. Each lighter 
loaded 25 or 30 animals and then was 
towed across the bay to land them on 
the beach bordering their new home 
Coolies then took over and drove the 
animals up the hillside to one of the 
various barns where they were re¬ 
tested by the company’s own veteri¬ 
narian before joining the main herd. 

The farm of the Hong Kong Dairy 
Company is located on Victoria Island 
about 10 miles outside the city of 
Hong Kong. It consists of over 500 
acres of hillside land and has over 25 
different barns connected by a pattern 
of paved roads. The barns, which are 
made of grey brick are separated to 
assist in the control of disease. 

Most of the available land on the 
farm is seeded to a fast-growing native 
grass which is cut two or three times 
yearly. The hay is gathered into loose 
sheafs and carried by the coolies to 
stacks alongside each barn. The other 
feed used by the dairy consists of 
grain, usually imported from Australia 
or India, and a coconut meal cake. 

. The Hong Kong Dairy farm had al¬ 
most 1,000 head of purebred cattle in 
their barns when the Japs took over 
the island in December, 1941. When 
it was re-possessed only 300 remained. 
The herd since then has been in¬ 
creased to 600 and will be further 
increased in the near future. At the 


present time all milking is done by 
hand but by the end of 1948 the com¬ 
pany plans to have every barn 
equipped with modern milking ma¬ 
chines. Most of the milk produced by 
the dairy farm is sold in fluid form to 
stores and the company’s own chain 
of restaurants and beach concessions. 
A half pint bottle of milk is now sell¬ 
ing for 50 cents in Hong Kong dollars 
which is roughly equivalent to 10 
cents in Canadian money at the pres¬ 
ent rate of exchange. 

Having safely delivered their cargo, 
the Vancouver boys had a fine time 
taking in the sights of the busy Ori¬ 
ental port. Their stay was longer than 
expected too, as the Java Mail on 
which they had booked return passage 
was 10 days late. When finally they 
sailed on May 12 their first stop was 
Manila, and here they were again 
delayed—this time for nine days. In 
Manila they were much impressed by 
the war - damaged buildings, the 
wrecked ships in the harbor and the 
ex-jeep taxis, brightly painted and 
fitted with streamlined fenders. 

The ship made other, but shorter, 
stops in the Philippines at Iloilo, Cebu 
and Davao, which is within eight 
degrees of the equator, before pro¬ 
ceeding on to Kobe and Yokahama, 
Japan. Finally, on June 16 they 
arrived back in Vancouver, very glad 
to be home. 

Although both Angus and Ken Hay 
were pleased with the success of their 
first postwar Oriental shipment, their 
wealth of experience must have been 
a great contributing factor. The 
brothers were born and raised on their 
father’s big dairy farm near Lachute, 
Quebec. Angus graduated from Mc¬ 
Gill in 1920 and after a few years as 
livestock manager on the experimental 
farm near Fredericton, went to British 
Columbia as district agriculturist for 
the Kootenay district. In 1933 he 
went to Vancouver and shortly bought 
out the dairy branch of the B.C. Live¬ 
stock Exchange. Ken Hay, who had 
graduated in animal husbandry from 
the University of British Columbia was 
traveling the fair circuit showing some 
prize cattle for the Wells Farms at 
Chilliwack. He returned to Vancouver 
in time to join in his brother’s venture. 
Through a decade of ups and downs 
their dairy business was gradually ex¬ 
panded and the cattle dealing neces¬ 
sary to maintain a basic herd finally 
became a major enterprise in itself. 

Both brothers are active supporters 
of junior farm clubs and livestock fairs, 
and have every confidence in the 
future of Canadian agriculture. As for 
the Orient, they believe that “pros¬ 
pects for future cattle business are 
very good, providing the rate of ex¬ 
change does not become unfavorable.” 



[Guide photo. 

One of the 59 club bulls in the Athabaska area in 1947 


Make these 



famous files 



your helpers 


on the farm! 



Making repairs or sharpening cut¬ 
ting implements —you can usually 
do the job in half the time when 
you’ve a batch of fresh, fast-cutting 
Black Diamond files on hand. Your 
hardware merchant or implement 
dealer can help you make a good 
selection of file types and sizes for 
your particular needs. 

Shown above: Flat File, Mill File, 
Websaw File and Half Round File. 

NICHOLSON FILE CO., Port Hope, Ontario 


BLACK 

DIAMOND 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 

MADE IN CANADA BY CANADIANS 





Portable 

Wooden 

Grain 

Elevators 



All 1st grade lumber. Extra 
strong construction. Available 
In 18' and 2 O' models. 

Complete ’with Briggs 
& Stratton 4 h.p. air¬ 
cooled engine. New 
style gravity feed hop¬ 
per of galvanized 
steel. Capacity 700 
to 800 bushels per 
hour. Engines are in 
short supply so place 
your order Immedi¬ 
ately. 


Gas Engine Model Price 

18' $197.50 

20' $200.50 


(Engine Pulley and Belt not Included) 


Elevator Only Price 

18' $86.50 

20' $89.50 


Speed Reducer if required $i0.00 extra. 


MONARCH MACHINERY CO. LTD. 


Winnipeg - Canada 
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Measuring High 
with the 
Young Crowd 

Holidays or school days 
—teenagers have grown 
up with EATON’S. Young 
brothers and sisters are 
regular customers, too, 
and parents approve the 
prices and the way things 
like washability are test¬ 
ed by EATON’S Research 
Bureau. 

Right now, with an excit¬ 
ing new school year just 
a matter of weeks away, 
we have all sorts of sug- 
gestions for Young 
Canada. Check with the 
catalogue, and you’ll see 
—every time it’s 

EATON'S . . . The Store 
for Young Canada 1 


ST. EATON Cfc™. 

WINNIPEG CANADA 


EATONS 




Thousands of people have learned 
that Dr. Guild's GREEN MOUN¬ 
TAIN ASTHMATIC COMPOUND 
brings welcome relief from asthmatic 
misery. On sale at nearly all drug 
stores. Cigarettes, 50c. Powder, 25c 
and $1.00. Caution: Use only as di¬ 
rected. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, order direct. Write for FREE 
sample to LYMANS, Ltd., Dept. A-3, 
286 St. Paul St. West, Montreal. 


look for the trademark 

‘Vaseline’ — » 8 7 our 

guarantee of the highest qua- 
lity petroleum jelly, safe be¬ 
cause purified. Jam 15*. 20*. 
and 30*. Tu bes 20 *, 25* and 

30*. 


1 ' 

*?eline 

° leum JBL t 

\ 5 ‘.' I 4 




COMPAN't'C 0 *' 
4£>t ‘2t*°* T atAL _ ^ 


AT ANY DRUGGIST; OR FROM YOUB MAIL ORDER HOUSE 


RADIO BROADCASTING 


T HE Canadian Association of 
Broadcasters, representing 89 
independent broadcasting sta¬ 
tions, hopes you will permit pub¬ 
lication in your magazine of this 
letter—designed to correct major in¬ 
accuracies that unfortunately marred 
the article on radio by Mr. Hamilton 
Stuart (June, 1948). 

1. Mr. Stuart quotes the chairman 
of the CBC’s Board of Governors as 
authority for the statement that: 
“CBC’s total advertising revenue 
hardly equalled the advertising rev¬ 
enue of one private station in 
Toronto.” The chairman has never 
made any such statement, for it 
would be completely untrue. What 
he did say was that “advertising 
revenue from the CBC’s own stations 
hardly equalled, etc.,” a vastly dif¬ 
ferent situation. This obviously did 
not include CBC’s network advertis¬ 
ing revenues, which are its most sub¬ 
stantial source of commercial income. 

2. When Mr. Stuart quotes income 
figures of broadcasting stations, he 
fails to point out that these are before 
taxes ... a substantial item for in¬ 
dependent broadcasting stations, 
which pay ordinary business taxes, 
plus special transmitter fees to CBC, 
in addition to local and provincial 
taxation. Such charges would sub¬ 
stantially reduce the quoted “sur¬ 
pluses.” Even ignoring these important 
facts, the surplus quoted by Mr. 
Stuart is certainly far from unreason¬ 
able for a total of 85 businesses. Nor 
was this revenue “taken out of the 
Canadian public,” as Mr. Stuart puts 
it. 

3. The stations concerned are 
faced with substantial investment in 
studios, equipment, transmitters, staff, 
and other expenses before their fre¬ 
quency is worth anything or offers 
any return. And the independent sta¬ 
tions are dependent entirely upon 
their own efforts for income. They do 
not receive any part of the license fee 
on receiving sets. 

4. Nor can we see that this point is 
really important. The fact that 85 of 
the approximately 110 independent 
stations in this country operated at a 
surplus of revenue above income is 
tribute to management skill. Surely it 
would not be helpful to operate these 
stations so sloppily that they were 
constantly in the red? It is from these 
“surpluses” that stations obtain the 
money for the important public serv¬ 
ices they render; public services which 
have drawn approval from many pub¬ 
lic bodies, organizations, political 
circles, and individual listeners. We 
have such tributes on file and are 
willing to submit copies to “The 
Country Guide” if requested. 

5. Mr. Stuart’s reference to this 
Association as “spreading propaganda 
designed to upset accepted policy,” 
is unfortunate hyperbole. We believe 
this to be a free country, in which 
both ourselves and Mr. Stuart, 
amongst others, are entitled to express 
an opinion, even should that opinion 
happen to be at variance with that of 
others. 

6. Mr. Stuart says of CBC “In 
physical establishment, in capital in¬ 
vestment and organization, it is far 
outweighed and outnumbered and 
outfinanced by the private organiza¬ 


tion.” There is no single large inde¬ 
pendent organization in Canada. Mr. 
Stuart fails to realize that independent 
stations are almost entirely locally 
owned, locally operated; they are not 
like the CBC, part of a large national 
organization. 

7. Moreover, CBC retains control 
of all high power channels and clear 
frequencies, writes and enforces the 
regulations, has access to all station 
records, controls station operation, 
and recommends upon granting, re¬ 
newal or non-renewal of licenses for 
the independent stations. 

8. The statement that independent 
radio is linked to “vast commercial 
and technical concerns in the United 
States” is simply not true. No inde¬ 
pendent station in Canada is so 
linked, in any way, shape or form. 
Network programs from the United 
States are brought into this country 
for network re-broadcast by CBC, not 
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In our June issue The Guide | 
published an article on radio 
broadcasting control. It ex¬ 
plained how the prevailing policy j 
of CBC control came to be estab- i 
lished, and why the farmers’ j 
national organization stood i 
squarely behind it. This article , 
reaches some conclusions, how- > 
ever, with which the operators | 
of privately owned stations do 1 
not agree. T. J. Allard, manager i 
of the Canadian Association of j 
Broadcasters, their national or- i 
ganization, summarizes their t 
view on this page. At its con- 1 
elusion The Guide publishes the ] 
answering remarks of Hamilton i 
Stuart, author of the June Guide 
article. 1 
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the independent stations; the inde¬ 
pendent stations have no United 
States tie-up whatever. 

9. Mr. Stuart’s continued reference 
to the “necessities of commercial op¬ 
eration” ignores the fact that the CBC 
is a commercial operation. And his 
statement that independent stations 
do not employ Canadian talent, is 
again, simply not true. The inde¬ 
pendent stations of Canada have 
about 1,700 people on their full-time 
payrolls; their record of employing, 
discovering and developing Canadian 
talent is an exceptionally good one. 
A report on this was presented to, and 
won approval from, the 1946 Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee on Radio Broad¬ 
casting. 

10. Mr. Stuart’s reference to the 
New Ontario and Manitoba regions 
ignores the facts completely. Taking 
his reference as a guide: . . . from 
the line of Sault Ste. Marie and North 
Bay westward and northward to a 
point about midway between the 
Manitoba border and Winnipeg” . . . 
we find there are no less than eight 
independent broadcasting stations, 
and no CBC station. In reference to 
this area, Mr. Stuart has said: “Such 
a region is hopeless as a commercial 
proposition, yet the national system 
must and does serve it.” This is ob¬ 
viously completely untrue (and inci¬ 
dentally, again ignores the important 
fact that CBC is a commercial opera¬ 
tion). In fact, it is the independent 
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s’tation which brings radio to' the 
isolated community in every part of 
Canada. It is the independent station 
which exists in Flin Flon, Moose Jaw, 
Medicine Hat, Grande Prairie, Daw¬ 
son Creek, North Battleford, and 
other remote areas. 

11. Mr. Stuart has chosen to ignore 
the point that it is just because radio 
is “interested in news, in education, in 
religious broadcasts, in cultural things 
. . .” that this Association advocated 
a separate licensing and regulatory 
body for broadcasting in Canada, not 
identified with either our own mem¬ 
ber stations or CBC. Nor is the feeling 
for such a body any reflection upon, 
or quarrel with, CBC. It stems from 
the feeling that such important func¬ 
tions should be exercised by a body 
conducting business publicly and with 
the same freedom from possibility of 
executive (or other) interference now 
possessed by our courts. 

And the same point—the fact that 
radio is concerned with things of the 
mind—emphasizes the necessity for 
the greatest possible degree of com¬ 
petition, freedom of choice, diversity 
of ownership, and local operation. 

12. Mr. Stuart’s point that “spon¬ 
sors . . . will not waste money on a 
multiplicity bf uneconomic private 
stations . . .” is completely inconsis¬ 
tent with his repeated references to 
the “necessities of commercial opera¬ 
tion.” The independent stations can, 
and do, command valuable, loyal 
listening audiences in their individual 
local areas. In open competition with 
CBC they have almost always main¬ 
tained a lead in audience, and we 
have figures to demonstrate this, 
figures we should be happy to supply 
"“The Country Guide” upon request. 

This in part answers Mr. Stuart’s 
remark that “. . . private radio . . . 
cannot serve all the listeners who wish 
to be served, and it cannot even serve 
a portion of the listeners as they wish 
to be served.” The remaining part is 
covered by the point we have already 
established—that the outlying, remote, 
areas are almost entirely dependent 
upon independent stations for their 
radio broadcasting. In fact, the inde¬ 
pendent stations can and do, provide 
broadcasting service for almost all 
listeners in Canada—and command 
large audiences in the bargain. 

We hope this statement of facts 
will not be misconstrued as an “at¬ 
tack” upon CBC, as is so often un¬ 
fortunately done. It is not, and this 
Association agrees with some of the 
things Mr. Stuart has said about the 
national organization. 

Our desire is only to keep straight 
the record insofar as it pertains to our 
own member stations. In the interests 
of accuracy, and of fairness, we hope 
you will bring these important cor¬ 
rections of fact to the attention of 
your readers. 

Very truly yours, 

(Sgd) T. J. Allard, 

Manager. 


Mr. Stuart’s Reply 

(1) The CBC chairman’s actual 
words, at the opening meeting of the 
Parliamentary Radio Committee on 
May 19, 1947, were: 

“CBC commercial revenues are 
small in relation to the size of the 
system as a broadcasting operation. 
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The total revenue from all CBC sta¬ 
tions is probably little more than the 
revenue of one private station in 
Toronto.” 

There is no question about the 
meaning of this statement and it is 
borne out by the published figures of 
the Department of Transport. 

(2) If in a statement of operating 
revenue to the Department of Trans¬ 
port the C.A.B. included “special 
transmitter fees to the CBC,” then all 
we can say is that their bookkeeper 
must be a man of remarkably original 
ideas! In any case, there are no such 
fees. Not a penny of “special trans¬ 
mitter fees” is paid to the CBC by 
private stations. In fact, nothing is 
paid by private stations to the CBC 
in the form of fees. If the reference 
is to the station licenses paid to the 
Department of Transport, which are 
in the same class as any ordinary 
business license and are paid by CBC 
and private stations alike, then the 
C.A.B. is complaining of a fee to 
which every established business in 
Canada is subject. These licenses are 
on a graduated scale according to the 
power of the station and the density 
of population in its primary coverage 
area. A station of 1,000 watts in a 
density area of 25,000 to 50,000 might 
pay $300 a year; a station of 15,000 
watts in a density area of 500,000 
might pay $3,000. Average private 
stations in Canada would pay under 
$500. Contrast this with their com¬ 
mercial revenues! It is likely that 
many of them take in $150,000 to 
$200,000 a year, if not more. Private 
broadcasting stations, in short, are 
recognized gold mines. 

2 (a) The revenue was taken out 
of the Canadian public, and nowhere 
else. 

(4) The huge surpluses made by 
C.A.B. stations are a tribute not to 
“management skill,” but to altogether 
excessive advantages enjoyed in a 
part of the public domain. The “im¬ 
portant public services” rendered by 
private stations are in the main myth¬ 
ical, as any listener can tell you. Such 
sustainers as they carry are largely 
CBC programs forced upon them by 
their network contracts, and carried 
grudgingly and unwillingly. Network 
people know that * C.A.B. stations 
would sell time to the limit of pos¬ 
sibility were they not restrained by 
CBC contracts. 

(5) C.A.B. propaganda has been 
organized, violent, and persistently at 
variance with announced public 
policy. 

(6) The private stations act as a 
unit, at the crack of the C.A.B. whip. 
They are a closely-knit thoroughly-or¬ 
ganized unit for purposes of policy 
and propaganda. 

(7) The letter says: “Moreover the 
CBC retains control of all high power 
channels and clear frequencies, writes 
and enforces the regulations, has ac¬ 
cess to all station records, controls 
station operation, and recommends 
upon granting renewal or non-renewal 
of licenses for the independent sta¬ 
tions.” 

As parliament has willed, and for 
which the listeners may thank their 
lucky stars! But the CBC does not 
“write the regulations.” They are set 
out in an act of parliament, the 
Broadcasting Act of 1936, as amended. 
The statement that the CBC “controls 
station operation” is also misleading in 
the extreme. 


(8) Two private stations in Can¬ 
ada, CKAC, Montreal, and CFRB, 
Toronto (very prominent members of 
the C.A.B.) are stations, not of J:he 
CBC network, but of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System of the United 
States. That is the first point against 
this obviously untrue statement. But 
it is not so important as the second 
point, which is that through their 
transcription agency, All-Canada 
Radio Facilities, private stations in 
Canada are definitely linked with 
transcription agencies in the United 
States. In short, the lucrative adver¬ 
tising business flowing across the bor¬ 
der is channelled to them through a 
closely co-ordinated organization, 
from the transcription-making agencies 
in the United States to the private 
Canadian station. The men who are 
the principal private station operators 
in western Canada began business as 
agents of U.S. transcription-making 
firms. They are still agents of those 
firms. 

(9) The CBC has gone too far in 
commercial business, as my article 
frankly admits, but it has done so to 
a large extent in self-defence, to meet 
the competition of the C.A.B.' which 
was trying to dislodge it wholly from 
the Canadian broadcasting field. Given 
the opportunity, I believe that the 
CBC will reduce and regulate its 
commercial activity to a minimum. 
But recollect that even the Aird Com¬ 
mission agreed that national network 
operation in Canada was so expensive 
that some commercial revenue was 
necessary. 

(10) To what do the “no less than 
eight independent broadcasting sta¬ 
tions” in the New Ontario-Manitoba 
region amount, and what are they 
bringing their listeners? They could 
bring them little of consequence did 
the CBC not maintain the long stretch 
of network lines across this barren 
area—an immensely expensive under¬ 
taking. I hope no one will be so un¬ 
thinking as to accept the statement 
that “it is the independent station 
which brings radio to the isolated 
community in every part of Canada.” 
This is brazen insincerity. The rural 
dwellers of western Canada can testify 
to what sort of radio service they 
would get if left to the tender mercies 
of private radio. But it is a good ex¬ 
ample of C.A.B. dialectic—obvious 
misstatement uttered with an air of 
specious confidence and authority. 

(11) Such a “separate licensing 
and regulatory body” already exists 
in the Department of Transport and 
the parliament of Canada—the ulti¬ 
mate authority on broadcasting in the 
Dominion. There can be no better 
authority than parliament, and parlia¬ 
ment is the only adequate authority 
in so large an undertaking, affecting 
nearly every Canadian home, and pro¬ 
foundly concerned with matters of 
education, culture, religion, and pub¬ 
lic affairs. 

(12) Let the private stations pro¬ 
duce a single program of their own 
individual creation which commands 
a good listening audience without 
give-aways, and we may give some 
serious attention to their claim to 
“valuable, loyal listening audiences.” 
But the truth is that if they have 
consistent audiences at all, it is largely 
because of the CBC network pro¬ 
grams they carry. 

(Sgd.) Hamilton Stuart. 





A BIGGER HERD 


• If you’re convinced that a larger herd, 
or better foundation livestock of any kind 
will add to the efficiency and profit of your 
farm — do something about it now. It may 
be that the Farm Improvement Loans Act 
can provide the answer. 

The manager of any branch of The Bank 
of Nova Scotia will gladly give you all the 
details, and will also give you full informa¬ 
tion on other methods of borrowing or sav¬ 
ing that may be of interest to you. Don’t 
wait any longer than you need to make the 
improvements you want. 

FARM IMPROVEMENT LOANS MAY BE MADE 
FOR THE FOLLOWING PURPOSES 
Purchase of agricultural implements, found¬ 
ation or breeding livestock, farm electric 
systems. Construction, repair, or alteration 
of farm buildings, fencing or drainage. Gen¬ 
eral improvements or development of the 
farm. Loans may be up to $3,000.00, at 5% 
interest. Security required and repayment 
periods depend upon the nature of the 
loan. 

THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 
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MEMORIAL AND DEDICATION 


FOR CHURCH AND FRATERNAL ORGANIZATIONS 
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MEDICAL - LEGAL - BANK 
At eta l Elates 

Specialty TPeiiyneti" 

WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND SAMPLES TO: 

RAPID GRIP and BATTEN LIMITED 

METAL CRAFT - PLASTIC DIVISION 
290 VAUGHAN ST. WINNIPEG PH ° NE 93 494 


ATTENTION! 

This ad is addressed to a man not over 
age 5 5 who is concerned about his 
future security-and interested in get¬ 
ting a business of his own. He may be 
too old for heavy work, or again, he 
may be a young man. Perhaps his in¬ 
come is uncertain or not enough to meet 
present-day demands. He may be dis¬ 
couraged, but if he has good references 
and a car, there is a possibility of him 
qualifying for better than average earn¬ 
ings. He should forward full personal 
history to the advertiser, Box 204, The 
Country Guide, Winnipeg. 
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FOR MEN OF IDEAS SINCE 1890 




302 C.P.R. BUILDING, WINNIPEG, MAN, 


BECOME A DETECTIVE 

Men, Women over 16, Learn Detective, 
Secret-Service. Work home or travel. 
Write Can. Investigators Institute, Box 
25, Station T, Montreal. 
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EIGHT BELLS 

Continued from page 10 

Neilson went along the starboard 
gangway leading toward Mr. Ogden’s 
stateroom. When he had reached a 
position sufficiently far forward to be 
beyond sight from thd cabin windows 
he began a careful examination of 
the deck. 

T HE planking showed no foot 
prints and he apparently expected 
none; his eyes darted along the rail 
as though in search of something 
quite different. 

Brass scuppers at regular intervals 
had been provided to allow rain or 
other water to escape from the decks. 
Just inside one of these oval metal 
openings lay a small pink patch, 
plastered against its mouth. A frag¬ 
ment of paper had stuck to the metal 
instead of being carried on through. 
Neilson thrust it into his pocket. 
Finding nothing else of interest along 
the narrow strip of deck, he went back 
to the cabin. Lewis Raskin was sitting 
at the table in the corner. 

“Got a cigarette?” Neilson asked. 
“Never use ’em!” Raskin bit the end 
from one of his host’s cigars. 

“How about you?” Neilson turned 
to Strawn. 

The financial expert produced a 
leather case, extended it, with a frosty 
smile. Neilson took one of the cigar¬ 
ettes ... a well-known English brand 
... lit it. 

“Thanks,” he said. “Now, sit down, 
everybody, and we’ll get going!” 

Congressman Hopper frowned. 
Having taken charge of the investiga¬ 
tion originally, it annoyed him to be 
so summarily thrust aside. He did not, 
however, express his feelings in words. 
Lewis Raskin was less polite. 

“I’m getting pretty tired of your at¬ 
titude, young fellow!” he snarled. 
“Who gave you the right to question 
anybody? You may have killed Ogden 
yourself.” 

Kenneth Neilson straightened his 
shoulders; instead of being merely the 
Vesta’s engineer he seemed all at 
once to assume the role of chief in¬ 
quisitor. 

“Sit down!” he said coldly. “All of 
you. And keep quiet. Now, Mr. 
Strawn”—he turned to the treasury 
expert—“tell me what you were doing 
outside Mr. Ogden’s window at three 
minutes past four this morning?” 

“What makes you think I was 
there?” Strawn blustered. 

“I don’t think ... I know! The 
man I saw was so startled by my 
appearance that he dropped a cigar¬ 
ette. Of the same brand you’re smok¬ 
ing now. I picked it up from the 
deck outside last night, still burning. 
Mr. Raskin doesn’t use cigarettes.” 

Strawn sank feebly back into his 
chair. 

“Well, suppose you’re right,” he 
admitted. “What of it?” 

Neilson did not reply. Instead, he 
went to the table at which Congress¬ 
man Hopper was sitting and took 
from it one of the manila envelopes 
. . . the one bearing Hugh Strawn’s 
name. 

“You realize, don’t you,” he said, 
“that Mr. Ogden may have been shot 
from the deck outside!” 

“I was there!” exclaimed Strawn, 
aghast. “But I didn’t shoot him!” 

“How do we know? My sudden 
arrival no doubt scared you away . . . 


prevented you from getting what you 
came for . . . out of his brief-case.” 

Strawn raised his hand. 

“I can explain everything!” he said. 

“Go ahead, then!” Neilson regarded 
him contemptuously. “And make it 
snappy.” 

“I’m not a murderer,” Strawn mut¬ 
tered. 

“Then what were you doing there, 
outside his window?” 

“I came to get those papers! I 
thought I could take them out of his 
brief-case while he was asleep.” 

“You meant to steal them?” 

“You can put it that way if you 
like. I don’t consider it stealing, my¬ 
self, to take your own property. The 

papers in that envelope belong to 
» 

me. 

“So he had some hold over you, 
too? What was it?” 

The young financial expert shifted 
uneasily in his chair. 

“For one thing,” he said sulkily, 
“Mr. Ogden secured me the position I 
now hold with the government.” 

“Do you mean to say,” Congress¬ 
man Hopper asked, “that you accepted 
it under obligations to a lobbyist?” 


“Ah!” the congressman said softly. 
“Yes, there would be, with Stephen 
Ogden.” 

“No good bothering you with a 
long story,” Strawn said. “I’m the 
executor of my sister’s estate. Recently 
Ogden offered me an investment . . . 
said he understood I was engaged, 
and thought a little extra money might 
come in handy. Some very big people 
were being given a chance to go into 
the thing. So I went in, too. What 
happened I don’t know, but pretty 
soon there were calls for margins. 
When I couldn’t meet them Ogden 
suggested using my sister’s money to 
tide me over.” Strawn gave a dismal 
groan. 

“At bur interview, last night I went 
through the same experience as Miss 
Burt. You see, I’d had a hand in 
drawing that bill he wanted changed. 
He insisted I alter my office copy . . . 
my notes ... to agree with his ideas. 
When I declined he said the order 
I’d given him to use my sister’s se¬ 
curities for my personal account con¬ 
stituted a criminal breach of trust 
and he could put me in jail for it. 
Ruin me. 



“Certainly not!” Strawn’s voice 
quivered with indignation. “I never 
knew, until he told me last night, 
that he had anything to do with my 
appointment!” 

“Well . . . well!” Lewis Raskin be¬ 
gan to laugh. “I didn’t suppose he was 
so strong with the administration.” 

“He wasn’t. Men like Ogden don’t 
run with any political party . .. . they 
have friends on both sides. Ogden had 
plenty. People, important people, for 
whom he’d done favors, in business 
... in the market. When he learned 
that the government was looking for 
someone who had made a study of 
corporation finance, he had word 
passed along to a certain big gun, 
who recommended me for the place. 
I came to Washington under no ob¬ 
ligations to him or anyone else.” 

“ A ND then Ogderi tried to use the 
fact that he had backed you to 
demand favors? Is that it?” Neilson 
asked. “Why couldn’t you have told 
him to go to the devil?” 

“I tried to!” Strawn’s intelligent but 
rather weak face flushed. “Only . . . 
there was something else.” 


“I left, allowing him to believe I 
would do as he asked. Actually I’d 
have been glad to cut his throat. But 
I didn’t shoot him. Anything else?” 

“Yes. While you were in Mr. Og¬ 
den’s room did you take a drink with 
him?” 

“Drink?” Strawn laughed ... a 
high-pitched, nervous laugh. “You 
don’t take a drink with a man you’d 
like to choke!” 

“I see. And what did you do after 
leaving Mr. Ogden?” 

“Spent an hour in my stateroom 
doing some perfectly useless think¬ 
ing. It was hot, so around two o’clock 
I went out to the after deck to get 
some air. Sat there, smoking, until 
the storm drove me inside. When the 
rain was over, around three, I went 
back again. It was much cooler on 
deck and I knew I couldn’t do any 
sleeping. From where I sat I couldn’t 
see Ogden’s window . . . didn’t know 
he was awake. After a while I got 
restless . . . went around to the other 
side of the boat. Then I saw the light 
. . . wondered why he was up so 
late. According to my watch it was 
twenty minutes to four. I crept along 


the deck to his cabin . . . looked in. 

I thought he was asleep. . . .” 

“ TUST a moment!” Congressman 
J Hopper raised his hand. “You 
claim this was at twenty minutes to 
four? In spite of the fact that both 
Mrs. Baudoine and Mr. Neilson say 
they heard the shot much later?” 

“I can’t help that. I’m telling you 
what happened. Maybe Mr. Ogden 
was asleep when I saw him. Maybe 
he was murdered while he was sleep¬ 
ing. I only stopped a moment, gave 
him a hurried glance, returned to the 
after deck.” The young man seemed 
to hesitate a little at this point but* 
Neilson, although he noticed it, did 
not interrupt him. 

“After I’d sat there a while,” Strawn 
went on, “I got to thinking that if 
Ogden was asleep I might reach in 
and get the brief-case without waking 
him. Something I had seen during 
my first visit put the idea into my 
head. So I went back about four 
o’clock. I’m sure of the time, because 
I heard the ship’s bell strike.” 

“As I reached for the brief-case I 
saw the mess on the table . . . realized 
that Ogden had been killed. Then I 
heard the door from the corridor 
open . . . jumped back out of sight.” 

“Did you touch the case?” asked 
Neilson quickly. 

“Why . . . no. There wasn’t time. 
I just . . . beat it.” 

“A very plausible story,” Lewis 
Raskin muttered. “Only there’s nothing 
to show that you didn’t shoot Mr. 
Ogden around four o’clock, before 
this young fellow”—he glanced at 
Neilson—“came down. And then ran 
away when you heard him entering 
the room. It all fits in, even to your 
denying you heard the shot.” 

“But I couldn’t have done what 
you say,” interrupted Strawn, “for 
the reason that Mr. Ogden was dead 
already.” 

“Too bad you can’t prove it!” Raskin 
snapped. 

“Maybe I can!” 

“How?” Neilson’s question lashed 
out like a whip. 

“By the person I saw in Mr. Og¬ 
den’s room on my first visit.” 

“You said nothing about anyone 
being there, before.” 

“I know it. But I did say I’d seen 
something that gave me the idea of 
coming back! Someone was in the 
room with him. Doing just what I 
planned to do . . . opening that case. 
So I thought I’d go away, wait a few 
minutes until the coast was clear and 
come back ... as I did.” 

“Who was it you saw?” Neilson 
said. 

“I don’t know. I just caught a 
glimpse of her back.” 

4 Her back? Then it was a woman?” 

“Yes. She was just going through 
the door to the bathroom.” 

Ah!” Congressman Hopper turned 
quickly. “So you were there earlier, 
Miss Burt! I thought so! Why not tell 
the truth and admit you killed him.” 

“But I didn’t. I swear to you I 
didn’t!” 

“Just a moment!” Kenneth Neilson 
drew a small notebook from his pocket, 
detached an elastic band. A moment 
later he was holding a threadlike ob¬ 
ject in the light. “Here is a woman’s 
hair. Congressman Hopper saw me 
remove it from the flap of Mr. Ogden’s 
brief-case. Both you, Strawn, and 
Miss Burt, have testified that you did 
not opeq the ease , . . did not touch 
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There’s plenty of everything that’s new and better 
in new light and medium duty GMCs. They are out¬ 
standing in good looks, with smoothly streamlined 
styling. They are improved in performance, with 
engines of the same basic design as nearly 600,000 
military GMCs. They are more ruggedly built, with 
sturdier chassis and stronger cabs. 

There’s new riding and driving ease brought about by 
longer, wider cabs . . . extra comfortable, fully adjust¬ 
able seats ... bigger windshield and windows ... longer 
front springs . . . more responsive clutch, steering and 
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it. If you had, the hair would have 
been dislodged. It is, as you can see, 
a blond hair. Miss Burt is a brunette.” 

“I suppose,” Mrs. Baudoine re¬ 
marked acidly, “that you mean me. 
Everybody knows I was in Mr. 
Ogden’s room last night. At nine- 
thirty.” 

“After which,” Neilson retorted, 
“Mr. Ogden was visited by several 
other persons, and opened and closed 
his brief-case a number of times. 
Under those circumstances it is im¬ 
possible for the hair to have remained 
where I found it.” 

“Don’t be absurd! ’ Mrs. Baudoine 
snapped. “It was probably caught in 
one of the straps.” 

“No!” Neilson gave her a long, 
penetrating look. “It was not caught 
in one of the straps. But there was 
something else on the flap of the brief¬ 
case that caught and held it.” 

“What, may I ask?” 

“A small drop of half-congealed 
blood!” 


J EAN BAUDOINE was a woman of 
decision; she knew when she was 
beaten. With a brittle laugh she 
snatched one of the envelopes from 
the table. 

“Very well,” she said, “I did go in 
there this morning! At half past three! 
To offer Mr. Ogden my price for some 
letters he had of mine! Letters in¬ 
volving a man very high in the gov¬ 
ernment service. How Ogden got 
them I don’t know. Earlier in the 
evening he threatened to send them to 
my husband if I did not use my in¬ 
fluence with this man to help put 
through a certain bill.” 

“And you refused?” Neilson asked. 
“No. I told him I’d do what I could 
but that this friend of mine wouldn’t 
agree. 

“Maybe I’m a coward. I don’t know. 
But I went in this morning to make a 
last desperate appeal to Mr. Ogden. 
He was sitting at the table . . . dead. 
While I was trying to nerve myself to 
open the brief-case, recover my letters, 
I heard someone on the deck outside. 
So I ran back through the bathroom to 
my room. I suppose the person I 
heard was Mr. Strawn.” 

“I see,” Kenneth Neilson’s eyes were 
bright with anger. “You knew Mr. 
Ogden was dead at half past three, 
and yet you’ve been willing to let 
Miss Burt be accused of killing him, 
a! four o’clock!” 

“I’d have told the truth when the 
time came,” Jean Baudoine said. “This 
is no court of law. All I’ve wanted to 
do from the beginning is destroy these 
letters.” 

Lewis Raskin broke into a satisfied 
chuckle. 

“So Ogden was dead at half-past 
three, was he? That’s fine!” He leaned 
toward the table. “That lets me out 
entirely. Now, young fellow, if you’ll 
pass me my envelope . . .” 

“Not yet!” Neilson snapped.. “What 
lets you out?” 

“Mrs. Baudoine’s testimony! It gives 
me a cast-iron alibi, so far as Ogden’s 
death is concerned!” 

“Does it?” Kenneth Neilson’s jaw 
shot out. “Well . . . maybe, but before 
we go into that suppose you tell me 
what you’ve done With the pistol you 
brought aboard.” 

The question came so suddenly that 
Raskin stood breathless. 

“What makes you think I had a 
pistol?” he gasped. 

“I saw it in your pocket when you 
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came up to the pilot house last night. 
You said you were hot, took off your 
coat. What’s your reason for bumping 
Ogden off?” 

“I didn't kill him!” 

“Then why throw away the gun?” 

“Who says I threw it away?” 

“If you didn’t, let’s take a look at 
it!” 

“Hell!” Raskin’s florid face was 
twisted with wrath. “You think you’re 
good, don’t you? If you want to know, 
I chucked it overboard, while you and 
the congressman were examining the 
body. You can’t pin this murder on 
me . . . I’ve got an alibi!” 

“Let’s have it,” Neilson said, not 
pleasantly. 

“All right. First, I was with Ogden 
from one to two . . . after the con¬ 
gressman here got through with him.” 

“Then you were the last person on 
the list . . . the last one to see him 
alive?” 

“Don’t go so fast, young fellow!” 
Raskin was making desperate efforts 
to control his temper. “The last per¬ 
son to see Ogden alive was the bird 
who killed him. He was all right when 



“ Maggie, what could I have said that 
makes you this way?” 


I left him at two o’clock. Came to the 
door with me. This young fellow”— 
he pointed a blunt forefinger at Strawn 
—“was in the hall and saw us.” 

“npHAT'S, true,’’the treasury expert 

A agreed. “I was on my way to the 
deck to get some air, as I’ve told you 
before.” 

“At two o’clock I came up to the 
pilot house to see you,” Raskin con¬ 
tinued truculently. “Right?” 

“Yes. By the way, did you take a 
drink with Mr. Ogden?” 

“Sure. Two of them. Why?” 

“You seemed rather red in the face 
. . . excited.” 

“Why wouldn’t I be excited? That 
dirty crook had something on me, too, 
same as the rest. A matter of union 
labor, in a coal mine I own. Through 
dummy directors. I’m a friend of 
labor, in my newspapers, but you can’t 
make money mining coal, with the 
closed shop. I won’t stop to tell you 
about it . . . it’s all there in the en¬ 
velope . . . but he threatened to show 
me up if I refused to support this bill 
in my papers, so I had to agree. 

“I stayed there with you in the pilot 
house, remember, till after the storm 
. . . three o’clock. When I went down 
to the lower hall I found Congress¬ 
man Hopper saying good night to 
Ogden at his stateroom door.” 

“That is quite true,” agreed the 
congressman. “Mr. Ogden had asked 
me to join him in his room, but I de¬ 
clined. Just then Mr. Raskin came 
along, and as I had some excellent 


whisky in my cabin I invited him to 
share it.” 

“Right! And how long was I with 
you, Hopper?” 

“About three-quarters of an hour. 
You left at twenty minutes to four.” 

“Then,” Raskin burst out, “if Ogden 
was dead at three-thirty, as two re¬ 
liable witnesses have already agreed, 
and I was with the congressman here 
until twenty minutes to four, how in 
hell ... I beg your pardon, ladies 
. . . how could I have killed him? 
That’s my alibi, young fellow! With 
Ogden from twelve to two! With you 
in the pilot house from two to three! 
And with Congressman Hopper, in his 
stateroom, from three until twenty 
minutes to four! Any holes in it?” 

“No,” Neilson replied carelessly. “It 
seems all right to me.” 

“Seems!” Raskin picked up the en¬ 
velope that Neilson had dropped on 
the table. “It is! You’ll never make a 
fortune as a Sherlock Holmes, young 
fellow!” 

“Put that envelope where you got 
it!” 

“What for? I'm all clear . . .” 

“You’ll put it back because I tell 
you to. Nobody’s clear, yet! Get 
that?” He drew an automatic from his 
pocket, laid it on the table. “I’m the 
Vesta’s captain, even if she is on the 
mud! As such I’m giving orders, from 
now on, and you people are taking 
them! Any objections?” He glanced 
defiantly about the room. 

Congressman Hopper, although a 
. quiet man, was a courageous one. He 
glanced at Neilson’s automatic with a 
smile. 

“The purpose of this investigation, 
as I understand it,” he said, “is not to 
indulge in heroics, but to find out who 
murdered Stephen Ogden. Like the 
others here, I visited his stateroom last 
night ...” 

“Drink anything with him?” Neilson 
asked. \ 

“No. Although I fail to see what 
bearing that has on the case. As a 
matter of fact, our interview was not a 
pleasant one. Mr. Ogden wanted my 
help about this bill ... I happen to 
be chairman of the committee to 
which it would be referred . . . and 
offered me one hundred thousand dol¬ 
lars if I would wink at the changes, 
see that it was favorably reported . . .” 

“Which offer,” Neilson remarked 
quickly, “I suppose you declined.” 

Congressman Hopper took from the 
table the brown envelope bearing his 
name, drew out the only thing it con¬ 
tained ... a slip of green paper. 

“Since the check for the amount is 
still here, in his brief-case, the answer 
is obvious. Perhaps,” the congressman 
went on, a faint smile creasing his 
austere features, “I was foolish, but I 
declined, even though Mr. Ogden 
offered to have the check cashed in 
such a way that it could not be traced, 
provided I would put my name on the 
back of it. He wanted that, to have 
me completely in his power. 

“I left him,” the congressman con¬ 
tinued, “at one o’clock. I did not see 
him again until three, when he called 
me across the hall, urged me to re¬ 
consider my decision. This I declined 
to do ... I went as far as his door, 
told him so; we were saying good 
night when Mr. Raskin appeared.” 

“Right!” the latter said again. “I 
heard you. Then we went in your 
room and had some drinks.” 

“Exactly. At three o’clock. And 
at three-thirty Mr. Ogden was 
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dead. Who could have killed him dur¬ 
ing that half-hour? Not Mr. Raskin or 
myself, certainly, since we were in my 
stateroom together. The stories these 
two ladies and Mr. Strawn have told 
bear the earmarks of truth. Yet we 
know someone on this boat committed 
the murder. Someone who had both 
the weapon and the opportunity, if 
not the motive. 

“That brings me to a very significant 
aspect of the matter. Mr. Ogden had 
documents in his brief-case which he 
was using for purposes of blackmail. 
They were contained in these five 
envelopes. We have assumed that their 
recovery was the motive for his mur¬ 
der. Yet we find, after his death, that 
these papers are still intact! 

“That, I submit, is absurd. No one 
commits murder to gain possession of 
important papers and then walks 
away, leaving them behind! May there 
not have been something else in Mr. 
Ogden’s brief-case that caused his 
murder? 

“I know there was something else. 
Ten thousand dollars, in large bills, 
intended as a bribe for Miss Burt! I 
saw them, when he opened the case 
in my presence last night! They are 
not in it now! Yet the satchel has not 
been out of my sight since his body 
was discovered, around four o’clock! 
And ten thousand dollars constitutes 
an adequate motive for such a crime. 

“Given weapon, opportunity, and 
such a motive, whom should we sus¬ 
pect? Why not a man who was alone 
in this boat’s pilot house from three 
o’clock, when Mr. Raskin left him, 
until three-thirty? Who has testified to 
hearing a shot at or near four o’clock 
. . . half an hour after Mr. Ogden was 
dead! Who may have made that state¬ 
ment to throw the guilt on someone 
else, not knowing that Mrs. Baudoine 
had seen Ogden dead at half-past 
three! Who is away from the wheel 
of the boat long enough for it to run 
aground in a broad river like the 
Potomac! Who could have slipped 
down to the deck at any time between 
three and half past, shot Mr. Ogden 
through the window, using a silencer 
later tossed overboard, secured this 
money.” 

Congressman Hopper faced the 
young engineer across the narrow 
table, his pale eyes blazing. “Mr. 
Neilson,” he shouted, “I accuse you 
of Mr. Ogden’s murder!” 

Kenneth Neilson, seated carelessly 
on the edge of the table, made no 
reply. Evelyn, watching him, thought 
he seemed vaguely amused. In his 
preoccupation he did not notice that 
Hugh Strawn had come up behind 
him, stood close at his side. 

Suddenly the treasury expert raised 
his hand, plunged it inside Neilson’s 
coat. An instant later he was backing 
across the cabin, a package of bills in 
his grasp. 

Raskin shouted an oath. 

“The dirty crook!” he burst out. 
“And he had the money on him all 
the time!” 

OR a long, tense moment Kenneth 
Neilson continued to sit on the 
edge of the table, his leg swinging. To 
Evelyn he did not look like a criminal, 
in spite of the evidence disclosed. But, 
whether criminal or not, he had been 
kind, even gentle, to her. With a sud¬ 
den, impulsive gesture she ran to his 
side. 

“I don’t think you did it,” she 
stormed, “whatever the rest say!” 


“Thanks!” Neilson gave her a quick, 
darting smile; then his face drew once 
more into its habitual harsh lines. His 
hand dropped to the pistol at his side. 

“Put that money on the table!” he 
snapped. “And be quick about it!” he 
went on grimly, when Strawn hesi¬ 
tated. “Unless you want to get hurt! 
Well, Congressman” — he grinned at 
Hopper—“I suppose your idea is to 
signal for help, turn me over to the 
police. No good. In the first place, 
I’m armed. In the second, I’m a good 
swimmer and would have no trouble 
at all in getting ashore with the loot.” 
Still grinning, he thrust the package 
of bills back into his pocket. 

“You wouldn’t get far,” muttered 
Raskin, “with the state police on your 
trail!” 

“Probably not. That’s why I’m 
staying. Also, there’s another reason. 
I’ve got to find out who killed Mr. 
Ogden. I know it was one of you five!” 

The little group in the cabin set up 
murmurs of indignation but he 
brushed them aside. 

“Congressman Hopper, you have 
the key to Mr. Ogden’s stateroom, I 
believe. Open it. We’re going in 
there, all of us.” 

Ignoring the congressman’s grum¬ 
bled objections, he strode down the 
hall. 

The small room was desperately 
crowded when they filed into it. 
Evelyn, Mrs. Baudoine, averting then- 
eyes from the grim figure at the table, 
crouched on the narrow bed. Con¬ 
gressman Hopper, exhausted by his 
sleepless night, sank into a chair. 
Raskin and Strawn, standing against 
the wall, were the color of dry putty. 
Neilson, observing their bloodless 
faces, drew a bottle of whisky from the 
locker on which Mr. Ogden sat. 

“You need a drink,” he said, open¬ 
ing it. “Here.” He took a glass from 
the table, half filled it, thrust it into 
Raskin’s trembling hands. “Some of 
Mr. Ogden’s private stock, same as 
you had last night. The bottle on the 
table is unfortunately empty.” Pour¬ 
ing a generous supply of the liquor 
into a second glass, he gave it to 
Strawn. “This will make you feel 
better. Good stuff!” 

E VELYN, watching him curiously, 
thought he was about to offer 
some of the whisky to Congressman 
Hopper; to her surprise, instead of 
doing so, he stepped to the table and 
emptied the rest of the liquor into the 
cracked bottle standing there. 

“It is now just a quarter past eight,” 
he said. 

For a moment no one spoke. Lewis 
Raskin, who had taken a gulp of the 
raw whisky, shuddered slightly. 
Strawn placed his glass on the book¬ 
shelf at his side. Congressman 
Hopper’s austere face wrinkled in a 
frown. 

“What do you mean?” he muttered. 
“I’m in no mood for parlor tricks.” 

Neilson regarded his little audience 
with a cold smile. 

“The bottle on the table is cracked,” 
he said. “Was cracked, in fact, at the 
instant Mr. Ogden died. In falling 
forward he drove it against the water 
pitcher, with the result that the 
whisky leaked out.” 

“So what?” mumbled Raskin in a 
feeble voice. 

“That bottle was full, last night, I 
know, because I opened it at Mr. 
Ogden’s request. According to your 
own testimony, only two drinks had 
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been taken out of it, before he was 
shot. When I came in here this morn¬ 
ing, found Ogden dead, I marked on 
the bottle the exact level to which the 
whisky had then sunk, A pencil 
scratch on the label if you care to look 
for it. That was at three minutes past 
four.” 

“I’ve filled the bottle again, less two 
drinks. When the whisky leaks down 
to my pencil mark we’ll know just how 
long it was between the moment that 
bullet sprawled Ogden on the table 
and the time I found him . . . three 
minutes past four. In other words, by 
counting back, we can tell within a 
very few minutes just when he was 
shot!” 

He paused. The room was silent. 
Only the faint drip-drip of the whisky 
could be heard as it fell from the table 
to the puddle on the floor. 

“Knowing the time he was shot 
won’t tell us who killed him,” Strawn 
whispered, glancing furtively at the 
dead man’s bowed head. 

“It will tell us,” said Neilson, “who 
has lied.” 

Again the bleak silence, made al¬ 
most intolerable by that relentless 
drip-drip-drip. Mrs. Baudoine shook 
with hysterical sobs. Raskin, as he 
watched the infinitesimal lowering of 
the liquor in the cracked bottle, might 
have been a figure of stone. Strawn’s 
face was a yellow mask. Congressman 
Hopper pulled nervously at his collar; 
the fatigue of the night tore at his 
aged heart. When a quarter of an hour 
had passed, less than an inch of the 
whisky had filtered to the floor. 

“Tiresome work,” Neilson said 
cheerfully. “While we’re waiting, let’s 
get on to something else.” 

He took out his notebook, removed 
from it two fragments of paper. 

“One of these I found while examin¬ 
ing this room, with Congressman 
Hopper. It’s pink, with wavy lines on 
it and one perforated edge. Obviously, 
the corner of a check. The other piece 
I found outside the window, washed 
into one of the scuppers. It seems 
clear that someone tore up a check, or 
checks, in this room last night and 
tossed the fragments out of the win¬ 
dow. Before the storm, or during it, 
since the bit of paper was carried into 
the scupper by the rain. The larger 
piece has two letters of a typewritten 
name on it. They are ‘in.’ Curiously 
enough, those two letters occur in both 
‘Raskin’ and ‘Baudoine,’ and in Con- 
* gressman Hopper’s first name, ‘Austin.’ 
They prove nothing, of course, but are 
interesting as corroborative evidence.” 

Congressman Hopper looked up 
with a tired smile. 

“For the engineer of a house boat,” 
he said, “you seem to know a great 
deal about such matters.” 

“Yes,” Neilson agreed. “We have to. 
You see, I’m a special agent for the 
Department of justice.” 

H E MADE the statement quietly, 
but a queer, electric thrill passed 
through the room. No one spoke; in 
the sudden silence that followed, the 
slow drip-drip of the whisky seemed 
to sound with the thunder of drums. 

“I made you people tell your 
stories,” Neilson went on, “instead of 
calling in the police, because I thought 
it the best way to get at the truth 
about this expedition. We’ve been 
greatly interested in Ogden’s work as 
a lobbyist . . . that’s why I’m here, on 
this boat. But as a government opera¬ 
tive I’m only incidentally concerned 


with his murder. Knowing the type of 
man he was, I can’t say I feel any 
deep regrets.” 

His words were received without 
comment; only the monotonous drip¬ 
ping of the whisky from the table 
broke the silence of the room. Evelyn, 
listening to it, remembered a curious 
medieval torture of which she had 
once read: The victim sat bound in a 
chair, while water was allowed to fall, 
drop by drop, upon his head; in the 
end, the ceaseless repetition brought 
either confession, or madness. To 
someone in this room the endless 
dropping of that liquor into the pool 
upon the floor ticked off approaching 
doom. Who would crack under the 
strain of it? she wondered. 

Neilson, with a glance at his watch, 
drew a small metal rule from his 
pocket. 

“Eight-forty-five!” he said, setting 
the rule against the side of the bottle. 
“H’m! In half an hour, one third of 
the whisky, roughly, down to my 
mark on the label, has leaked out! 
That means, to reach the mark will 
take three times as long, or an hour 


and a half. But under the circum¬ 
stances we do not need to wait all 
that time. Since I came in here about 
four o’clock, it is only necessary to 
count back to show that the murder 
took place at half past two! Right in 
the m i d dl e of the thunderstorm! 
Which is why no one heard the shot!” 

Then Lewis Raskin spoke, mum¬ 
bling the words in a queer, incredulous 
whisper: 

“But,” he said, “if that’s true ... if 
Ogden was killed at two-thirty . . . 
how could Congressman Hopper have 
been saying good night to him when 
I came into the corridor ... at three 
o’clock?” 

“How, indeed?” replied Neilson 
softly. “Unless he was saying good 
night to a dead man.” 

The federal agent stiffened his body 
as though against an expected attack. 
It came at once, with Hopper leaping 
furiously toward the table, his hands 
reaching for the whiskey bottle in an 
effort to silence forever that dreadful, 
accusing sound. 

“Stop it!” he cried. “Stop it! I can’t 
stand any more! Let me be!” 

Almost gently Neilson pinioned his 
flailing wrists. 

“I thought you were the one,” he 
said. “But I had to be sure!” 

Congressman Hopper stood leaning 
against his chair, gasping. His lips 
were blue; he seemed suddenly very 
old and feeble. After a moment he 
straightened his shoulders, made an 


attempt to resume his former dignity. 
Evelyn, watching him, felt somehow 
desperately troubled by his plight. 

“Sorry,” he muttered, shaking back 
his snowy mane of hair. “I killed him! 
He deserved it! A man like that! A 
contemptible blackmailer! There were 
some checks of mine! He had them 
. . . with my name on the back! 
Tricked me into accepting them, when 
I needed money to save a place I own 
. . . where I was born!” 

He gazed out of the window for a 
long, tragic moment, his eyes, over 
the water, seeking a vision farther 
afield. 

“I’m not trying to justify myself! 
It’s hard for any man in political life to 
keep holiest! From the moment he 
arrives in Washington the hounds are 
after him. With offers to join exclusive 
clubs, take part in profitable financial 
deals. All bribes aren’t money! They 
know how to get you . . . men like 
Ogden! Lobbyists! ’ 

“I told him last night I would not 
support his bill . . . not in the form 
he wanted it! A man must be honest, 
in the end! He brought out those 


checks, then, covering the money he 
had lent me! I still refused, went back 
to my stateroom! 

“In the middle of the storm he 
called me across the hall. We had a 
violent quarrel! When he became 
abusive, called me a name that re¬ 
flected on my honor, I shot him! That 
is all! Went back to my room and 
threw the pistol out of the window. 
A little before three I crossed the hall 
again, glanced into his cabin. I wanted 
to be sure I had dropped no pieces of 
the torn checks on the floor. Then Mr. 
Raskin came in from the forward deck, 
and I pretended Ogden and I were 
saying good night. I’m glad to tell 
you about it. If I seemed willing to 
throw the blame on others, it was 
only to confuse matters, until the 
papers in his brief-case had been 
destroyed!” 

The congressman fell silent. His 
fragile figure shook violently. 

“My heart!” he whispered. “A bit 
weak! May I have a little of that 
whisky, before it . . . all . . . leaks 
. out?” . . . 

VELYN stood on the Vesta’s after¬ 
deck. The morning was warm and 
brilliant. In the cabin at her back Mrs. 
Baudoine, Raskin and Strawn were 
destroying the papers and letters Neil¬ 
son had returned to them; the govern¬ 
ment was not interested, he said, in 
their private scandals, their personal 
affairs. Her own case was different. 


Her father, technically at least, was a 
murderer, a fugitive from justice. 
•What would the government do about 
that? 

She turned to the staircase behind 
her, mounted to the broad upper deck. 
Mr. Neilson, she thought, was in the 
pilot house. When she reached its 
open window he had just removed a 
pair of earphones. 

“Hello!” he nodded. 

“May I speak to you?” Evelyn said. 

“Sure. Just been doing a little radio¬ 
ing. Short wave. If that bunch in the 
cabin want any messages sent I can 
arrange it. I know you people didn’t 
expect to be out all night. Your father, 
for instance, may be worrying . . .” 

“It’s my father I want to speak 
about. Will you have to report him to 
the police?” 

Neilson began to laugh; a deep, 
warm chuckle. 

“That’s a state matter, not a federal 
one,” he said. “And, anyway, do you 
think I would?” 

“No.” Evelyn arched her eyes at 
him; he was undeniably very good- 
looking; and nice. “I had an idea at 
first that you were terribly hard, but 
... I don’t believe you are, now. Not 
really.” 

Neilson took a battered pipe from 
his pocket and began to fill it. 

“Hard as nails, officially,” he an¬ 
nounced. “Have to be, in my line of 
work. Unofficially . . . well ... I 
hope you’ll give me a chance some 
time to prove I’m entirely human. I 
might drop around and see your father 
. . . have a talk with him. Our 
department has agents, you know, all 
over. Maybe we could do something.” 

“He’d be mighty glad to see you,” 
Evelyn said. “And so would I.” 

“I hoped you might.” Noticing that 
one of the girl’s hands rested on the 
sill of the open window, Neilson laid 
his own brown fingers over it. 
“Strange, don’t you think, our meeting 
like this ... in the shadow of a 
tragedy? One man dead, and another 
... do you know, I feel sorry for 
Hopper, Poor devil! I doubt if he 
fives long enough to stand trial.” 

“You aren’t hard,” Evelyn said. “Not 
even officially. I thought for a moment, 
when they found that money in your 
pocket, that you might have killed Mr. 
Ogden, but when I looked at you I 
just knew you couldn’t. Murder any¬ 
body, I mean. Of course, I know you 
could shoot a man . . . would, if you 
had to. That’s what I like about you 
. . . you’re . . . strong. Women al¬ 
ways like that in men . . . the courage 
to do things . . .” 

“No matter what the things are?” 
Neilson smiled, drawing her closer. 

“Well ... I didn’t mean . . 
Evelyn’s cheeks were suddenly and 
quite unaccountably red. “I didn’t 
say . . 

“You said ‘the courage to do things.’ 
Well, there s one thing I’ve been want¬ 
ing to do ever since I first saw you, 
and since I know I’m going to do it 
eventually, why not now?” He drew 
her face inside the window and kissed 
her. 

“Oh!” Evelyn gasped, but not un¬ 
pleasantly. 

The Vesta, shaking herself slightly 
after her long rest, rose from her bed 
of mud and sand on the flood tide, 
but the two at the pilot house window, 
being for the moment fully occupied, 
did not notice it for at least thirty 
seconds. 

The End 
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Confessions of a Fisherman’s Wife 

Something From The Lighter Side Of Life 
by CHRISTINE A. McLEAN 


W HEN I married a fisherman 
I expected, among other 
things, to have fish to 
contend with. But my life has 
evolved into one long fishy problem. 

I am not concerned primarily with 
the problem of how to catch the fish; 
neither am I prepared to demonstrate 
t at length on how it is done. Much has 
been said and written on that peren¬ 
nial subject, and I am content to leave 
it to the experts and those who are 
more able to expound the theory to 
perfection. I am concerned as to what 
to do with the fish once it has been 
y angled for, caught, landed, and drag¬ 
ged home. My husband, flushed with 
achievement, seems to lose interest in 
the project completely once it is lying 
cold, dead, limp, slimy and odorous. 

Literally hundreds of fish have 
^ passed into my kitchen during the 
past 20 years. My favorite occupation 
when lying sleepless in the long, 
dark hours of the night is, not to count 
sheep, but fish! I try to figure how 
far they would stretch around the 
world if they were placed tip to tail. 
Figuring out the average catch, av¬ 
erage length for the average season, 
sorting them into pickerel, jack, trout 
and perch, etc., is a soporific un¬ 
equalled for those afflicted with 
insomnia. 

I have honestly tried to use up this 
>- abundance of good food. I’ve boiled 
it, fried it, baked and glamorized it, 
but in the end it is always just fish! 
I search feverishly through all the 
magazines for new recipes. I’ve tried 
out every known method of utilizing 
it, and giving it away to those less 
fortunate people who do not possess 
fishermen for husbands. 
r 

In fact, the neighbors rapidly get 
to the stage where they stay carefully 
indoors on Monday mornings. Ihey 
peep from behind their curtains and 
watch to see when I start off, loaded 
with fish for some distant friend, then 
^ they dash out and hang their clothes 
on the line, and retreat behind closed 
doors and lowered blinds for the rest 
of the day. It was not always thus. 
* When we first moved to a new neigh¬ 
borhood* the residents were delighted 
with our offerings! “Fresh fish! Oh, 
y we love it! It’s so expensive now too. 
Thanks so much!” Hooray! I’ve found 
someone who appreciates fish! Next 
week I take over three or four lovely 
six pounders which are received with 
a little less enthusiasm. “But really 
that’s too much. I still have a little 
„ piece from last week.” I press it upon 
her, however, extolling its virtues, and 
go home well content. But as the 
weeks pass I find my neighbor not 
1 quite so friendly. As I said there is a 
distinct air of avoidance on certain 
days. No doubt they run out of ex¬ 
cuses as to why they cannot live on 
a complete diet of fish, and are afraid 
of hurting my feelings, so they just 
shun the issue. 

O NE neighbor was quite frank from 
the start, and while I was a little 
astonished at first, I soon found her 
forthright attitude the best thing in 
the world. I still had company on 
wash-days, we thoroughly understood 


each other and all was well. Mrs. C. 
kept two lovely big cats. They were 
so large, glossy and well-fed, I felt 
sure they would enjoy our fish. After 
all cats are well known to love this 
type of food. But I reckoned without 
the upbringing of Mrs. C.’s cats! 
When I first offered her fish she 
graciously declined it, saying she was 
allergic to it, her husband could not 
clean it since it made him sick; and 
the children were all grown up, mar¬ 
ried, and living in different parts of 
the country. “But the cats,” I said 
expectantly. “All cats love fish and 
yours are so sleek and beautiful.” But 
my hopes were short lived. “Tommy 
and Tinker NEVER eat fish. They 
are allowed only a diet of ground 
liver, hamburger and milk. I could not 
take a chance on their health by giv¬ 
ing them anything else.” Dejectedly I 
picked up my fish, took them home 
and started phoning casual acquaint¬ 
ances to get rid of them. More recently 
the quick-freeze locker has helped my 
problem a little, but even that has 
begun to pall as we now have to eat 
fish continuously from June to 
January. The locker is so full of it 
we have no room left for turkey, 
pheasants, or other little delicacies. 

I am distinctly opposed to letting 
one little speck of fish spoil. After all 
they are so beautiful, take so much 
energy and time to catch, to say noth¬ 
ing of gallons of gas spent in bumping 
over rough trails and through mud 
holes to some far distant hideout. 

One summer we spent two weeks 
camping on a remote lake 75 miles 
frOm the city and nine miles over 
atrocious roads to the nearest village. 
The fishing was grand, each time the 
boat came in it was loaded with big, 
fat, shiny pickerel. These were piled 
joyfully up by the intrepid fishermen 
who rushed right back to get more. I 
sat and gazed mournfully at the in¬ 
creasing pile! Well, they would just 
have to eat them, that’s all. I de¬ 
terminedly got out my deep fat kettle 
and made “doughnut fish.” This is 
one of the family’s favorite methods, 
and nothing is more delicious. The 
filleted fish is cut into servings, dipped 
in a pancake batter made with eggs 
and milk, and fried a deep, golden 
brown. We ate prodigious amounts 
and pitied the poor folks in the cities 
who had nothing but beef steaks and 
pork chops to consume. Towards the 
end of the first week, fish began to 
pall a bit. Various members of the 
party lost their appetite for some un¬ 
known reason. They began to demand 
a diet of milk and crackers, or garlic 
sausage and sauerkraut! But this did 
not deter them from fishing. 

I MADE an excursion to the nearest 
farm and bought ice. Packed the 
fish in layers and buried them be¬ 
neath an old sawdust pile. I filled 
the small wash tub, dishpan and 
everything else around camp. But still 
there was fish! I sat down and stared 
at them. So much lovely food which 
would go to waste if I did not bestir 
myself somehow! And starving people 
in Europe too. Well, I would can it. 
I had no directions and very few 
jars, but these I packed with lovely 
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South Wind Automotive Heaters. Stewart-Warner Radios 
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Ottawa Self-Propelled Buzz Master 


A good harvest doesn’t just 
happen—sufficient and timely 
rains, warm dry weather, 
freedom from pest and dis¬ 
ease — these are important 
factors. But when the harvest 
is ready to bring in— that’s 
when machinery counts. 
That’s when smooth perfor¬ 
mance counts, when break¬ 
downs must be avoided at all 
costs. 


Alemite Model 
6536-R — Volume 
Pressure Pump, 
equipped with 7 ft. 
high pressure 
hose, is built to 
withstand hard us¬ 
age and makes 
lubricating your 
equipment easier, 
faster, and surer. 


Machines will not operate ef¬ 
ficiently if they are not prop¬ 
erly lubricated. That’s why it 
pays to keep all farm imple¬ 
ments and machinery lubri¬ 
cated — with Alemite Lubri¬ 
cating Equipment. ’Alemite 
Hand Guns and Fittings are 
specially designed for the 
farmer—are handy and reli¬ 
able. 


Model 6578-R—Alemite Lever Type 
Gun. One pound capacity — de¬ 
velops 10,000 lbs. pressure. Spring- 
primed for positive action — return 
type plunger handle. 


ALEMITE 

FITTING ASSORTMENT 


Alemite Lubrication Equip¬ 
ment is the finest in the world 
—the only lubricating equip¬ 
ment made in Canada. 


2346-C — This handy fitting box in¬ 
cludes the fittings you’ll use most to 
insure proper lubrication for jour 
Farm Equipment. 


Alemite fittings are de¬ 
signed for complete lubri¬ 
cation . . . standard 

equipment on all Cana¬ 
dian farm machinery. 
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Does choking, gasping, wheezing Chronic 
Bronchitis make your life a misery? Are 
you kept awake by a dry, hacking or 
phlegmy bronchial cough? Get fast safe 
relief with Templeton’s RAZ-MAH—• 
specially made to relieve the torment of 
Asthma, Chronic Bronchitis, Hay Fever. 
60c, $1.25 at druggists everywhere. R-33 

If no drugstore is available, see your nearest 
general store. 


CLEARS LAND FAST! Powerful 7-HP motor with 

friction clutch for safe opera- , 

tion. Cuts down timber, brush 

and hedge; turn blade verti- 

cally—saw logs to length. Also NO 

furnished with post hole flthor 

diggers. Clutph pulley for 

belt work. ^KT***## Like It! 
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white fillets, added a little water and expect her to partake of the finished 
vinegar, adjusted the rings, and product. From there she regarded all 
boiled them for three hours. This my movements with suspicion and 
used up all the gasoline on hand for begged me to understand she was an 
the stove and someone had to go t,o upland bird dog, and not interested 

town for more. But the fish pile was in anything but birds, T-bone steaks 

reduced. That was all I cared about, and tinned dog delicacies. 

Incidentally, when the jars were After several days I opened my 
opened they tasted like well stewed c l 0 ths to see how the product was 
dish-rags. keeping. The fish lay there, calm and 

Next I was able to give a large pallid, ready to have the last funeral 

sackful to a passing farmer, who rites chanted over them. A persistent 

traded me a quart of cream for them, blow-fly or two had pushed its way in. 
But the family rose at four-thirty the and its aspiring progeny were crawling 
next morning, piled into the boat with happily back and forth in their efforts 
new ardor, and came home with to rid the world of pollution. Dismal 
another good catch. failure again! 

Why not smoke them! That’s it, The next week, supplies were run- 
the Indians do it, and I’m part Indian ning short and we drove into the 
by now anyway. When the camp was village. It is situated on a nice little 
cleared up and the fishermen had fishing lake, where the residents, most- 
departed for the other end of the ly foreign element, do their fishing in 
lake where there were said to be big- the winter through the ice. The sum- 
ger and better fish, I craftily laid my mer sport is left to the cottagers or 
plans. First I put on a bathing suit tired business men seeking relaxation, 
and selected about 30 fish, 12 to 15 We arrived there with two sacks of 
inches in length. These I split open fish, like carrying coals to Newcastle, 
lengthwise, cleaned and scraped them, It was a terribly hot day. The streets 
and rubbed them thoroughly with were deserted. Whether this was due 
salt. The next day I gathered large to our presence is not known, but 
armfuls of wood under the trees, and suspected. The fish in the back trunk 
made a small fire. Above the fire was became more slimy and odoriferous 
my cake rack suspended from a branch each passing moment. We had hoped 
on which I laid some of my “smokers.” to meet some friends there who were 
Then I threw on piles of green passing through on their way to Sas- 
branches and grass, anything to make katchewan, and intended to surprise 
a smoke. I sincerely hoped there were them with a nice load of fish. What 
no lurking redskins who might take it they did with it was none of our 
for smoke signals, and come hooting business.. Let them give it to friends 
over the hill and scalp us all. or enemies-trade it for gas, or just 

lay them peacefully to rest in a ditch. 

I WAS very successful in smoking After all the market price for pickerel 
myself and our Irish retriever, fillets was 55 cents per pound. We 
“Candy,” who was always an inter- waited patiently, but no sign of the 
ested spectator and tried to be helpful approaching car. Friend husband be- 
by shoving a cold, wet nose into my § an to fume. He was wasting time! 
face as I struggled with more wood, He could be out on the lake fishing! 
more green branches, more grass, un- I took three beauties and went into 
til I had the whole countryside look- the store to see if the proprietor 
ing like a devastated area, and as if would care for some. He did, but in 
a flock of sheep had invaded our little small quantities. Becoming desperate 
camping spot. Everything was smoked I offered to stop every car that passed 
but the fish. The trailer was filled to see if the people were hungry and 
with it. It crept under the beds and emaciated looking. But husband ob- 
into the blankets. It contaminated the jected! “What do you think you are 
butter. We ate smoke, slept with for goodness sake, a fishmonger? Be- 
smoke, even the lake water tasted sides people will think you are trying 
smoky. I could have passed for a to sell them and we’ll all get ar- 
smoked herring, being burned a deep rested.’ Well, what am I to do, stay 
saffron and brown shade, smudged here and be smothered with fish for 
with black streaks. But something lfi e res I the holiday? I asked 
seemed to be wrong! The fish came witheringly. In the end he gave them 
off the rack a distinct tattle-tale grey, ^ le § ara S e attendant, a young 

oozing juice and salt. Discouraged I man b ac k from overseas and the starv- 
took them down and wrapped them * n S are as of Europe, who called forth 
in cloths to keep away the flies, who a ^ friends and relatives and dis¬ 
had a deep and abiding interest in P° se d of the residue, 
the proceedings. Candy slunk under Next year I intend to visit my much 
the trailer in disgust, afraid I would neglected mother for a change. 



A tame mink playing with a cat on the farm of Irving Scott, Janesville, M.B. 
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T HE farm man and woman wishing to build a 
house have lacked help up to the present, 
in the way of suitable designs and sound 
advice on the essentials of good farm house 
planning. This lack is now remedied to a degree 
by publications just off the press, and others now 
in progress and to follow shortly. These are the 
fruits of the work of the Prairie Rural Housing 
Committee, which is composed of representatives 
appointed by the respective provincial governments 
working in conjunction with the Dominion Govern¬ 
ment through its crown company, Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation. 

Ten Farm Houses is the title of a book of plans, 
which with variations to several of the designs, 
provides 13 house plans for study and use. It has 
been produced by the Planning Research Centre, 
School of Architecture, University of Manitoba. 
Copies will be available in each province and will 
be distributed free of charge by the Department 
of Agriculture in Manitoba and Alberta and in 
Saskatchewan by the Department of Reconstruction 
and Rehabilitation as well as through any office of 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, which 
has branches in all the main cities. It will be possible 
to secure a working drawing of any plan shown 
by the payment of $2.50. Arrangements have been 
made so that any prospective home builder or 
contractor may secure a cost estimate of materials 
required through the nearest lumber dealer. This 
service of cost estimates is provided to lumber 
dealers through the head office of their companies. 
There may be variation in costs of lumber and 
other building materials depending upon nearness 
of supplies, freight rates, etc. 

There has been an urgent demand for immediate 
plans. The book of plans has been produced to 
meet that demand. It is the result of nearly two 
years of work which was required to secure co¬ 
operation of all the governments concerned, the 
finding of adequate and trained personnel to un¬ 
dertake the various projects and the business of 
getting the ideas simplified and put down on paper 
and properly illustrated. 

It has received the careful consideration and 
criticism of persons in the three provinces con¬ 
cerned, who are acquainted with the practical 
problems of farm life. There have been the neces¬ 
sary compromises in viewpoint in order to achieve 
some practical and immediate result. It should be 
remembered that this is definitely a “preliminary 
publication.” None of those most closely connected 
with its publication would claim that perfection has 
been achieved in any one design. Much research 
and many personal surveys will yet have to be un¬ 
dertaken. It is possible under the organization of 
the Prairie Rural Housing Committee to have such 
done. Criticism of farm people will be welcomed. 
Other and better advice and designs will no doubt 
emerge in the future. 

T HE bulletin points out: “In the past many farm 
houses have either been copied from those built 
in towns or have grown from one-room shelters to 
complicated and inconvenient dwellings through 
the addition of a room here and a room there. Too 
often a farm house or any house for that matter 
has been thought of as four walls and a roof built 
to shut out the elements and to include a series of 
rooms filled with furniture. More recently it has 
been recognized that the farm house is more than 
a shelter. Here the many and diversified activities 
of the farm family as individuals and as a group 
take place. Frequently these activities are in con¬ 
tinuous progressive movement and may overlap in 
both time and space. Thus the problem of planning 
the farm house resolves itself into one of providing 
correlated spaces for independent and group 
activities.” 

In the past custom and prejudice have been 
strong factors in planning habits. Don’t accept 
them as reasons sufficient in themselves for project¬ 
ing or disagreeing with plans based on sound 


Designs for modern farm houses now 
available as a result of the work of 
the Prairie Rural Housing Committee 

by AMY J. ROE 

principles. The planning work represented in this 
book, Ten Farm Homes, has followed accepted 
modern house planning procedure which analyzes 
and plans for human activity and comfort. Some 
of the features shown may seem odd and strange 
at first glance. Study them with mind open to new 
ideas. Some of those very features may well become 
accepted and welcomed points in the best houses 
built in the years that lie just ahead. 

The new plans all show a bathroom and a utility 
room and most of them show varied use for base¬ 
ment space. An increasing number of farm homes 
in the future will employ electricity for light and 
power. With the use of forced draft in the heating 
and with walls well insulated it is possible to 
radically change house designs. The installation of 
a water system and electricity should be provided 
for now in every new farm house erected. Good 


R,oac)s 

I cannot tell which road to take 
So fair they are, 

I know that each will have its hill 
And each its star. 

I cannot tell which road to take . . . 
Life is soon done 
And all her roads cry out to me 
And I can choose but one. 

—Ina Bruns. 


"folest "file 

He sits on his haunches 
Reaching avid hands 
To tear down strong armed trees; 
Licks up grassy lands. 

And he roars with laughter 
Fed by August drought 
A hungry, gloating fire . . . 

A forest in his mouth. 

—Helen Virden. 


storage' space for food, clothing and other family 
possessions will add greatly to the convenience 
and comfort of farm living. 

Cost is usually a determining factor in deciding 
on a new house. In these new plans provision is 
made for future addition of rooms either on the 
ground level or by finishing of a second floor. With 
modern heating equipment using a forced draft 
operated by electric fan, it is possible to adequately 
heat rooms at some distance from the heating unit. 
It is also possible to have more variation in the 
placing of the furnace in a house. I 

The basement of the farm home often is largely 
unplanned. Much depends upon the water level in 
the area where you happen to live. If it is near the 
surface then the basement can not be sunk very 
deep, and it may be necessary to have several 
steps up to the entrance doors of the house. A 
basement offers good storage space for water 
supply, food, a possible recreation, hobby or work¬ 
room or even an extra bedroom at a comparatively 
low cost compared with the addition of an added 
storey. Plan No. 7 shows an attractive house built on 
two levels with a basement under one portion only. 

The placing of doors and windows are highly 


important points in modern planning. One, 
Plan No. 6, shows a house with only one entry. The 
rear entrance is more important than the front 
entrance in a farm house. Continuous traffic from 
the house to the barn and other buildings governs 
th§ household routine. In the same way the provi¬ 
sion of a rear hall giving ready access to all rooms 
of the house is an approved feature in a farm house. 
Having a vestibule entrance at the front and doing 
away with a front hall gives a more spacious air to 
the living room. The new houses feature the “open 
plan,” doing away wherever possible with partitions 
between dining room and living room and between 
hall and living room, which serves to make a small 
house seem more spacious. 

The farm house has definite special needs. It is 
likely to have to accommodate a larger family than 
a town house. It must provide space where farm 
help is fed and lodged. It is more often a centre 
for community activities than an urban house. The 
farmer’s house is his business “centre” and he 
should have some space for office work such as 
that connected with keeping accounts and records. 

More space is usually required for large-scale 
household activities such as cooking, baking, meat¬ 
cutting, canning, laundering and a special place for 
work clothes and washing up. In addition, one 
needs a place for cream separator and churn and 
other utensils required for the handling of dairy 
products. In a sense the farm kitchen is a small 
factory and requires considerable equipment and 
work space in addition to the usual food preparation 
centre of the average room. 

f 

T HUS the utility room has become a feature of 
good farm house planning. In a sense it re¬ 
places the old summer kitchen which served a 
useful purpose for storage all the year round. The 
book of farm house plans features the utility room 
either adjacent to or near the kitchen. It serves 
to house equipment needed for dairy and laundry 
work and can be used as a wash up area. This sets 
the kitchen itself apart for its special job of food 
preparation. By more compact placing of stove, 
refrigerator, sink, table and other work areas, the 
time and the energy of the farm household worker 
is conserved. The number of steps she has to take 
in baking or preparing a meal can be considerably 
reduced. At the moment of last-stage meal prepara¬ 
tions she is spared interruptions from men or chil¬ 
dren cutting across her lines of travel. Small 
children may play in the utility room which is 
within easy range of vision and she is given much 
greater freedom in pursuing her own special tasks. 
She has ready access to the back door from either 
the kitchen or the utility room. 

Heating the Home is the title of a bulletin to 
be out this month. It is prepared by the Engineer¬ 
ing Department of the University of Saskatchewan 
as a special project of the Prairie Rural Housing 
Committee. It explains the various types of heating 
units suitable for the farm home and what results 
may be expected from the various types of fuel 
on the market. 

A study of water systems and sewage disposal 
units for the farm home is being made by the 
University of Alberta; of wall construction and 
insulation by the University of Saskatchewan. The 
results will shortly be available in bulletin form. 
Repairs to the Farm Home is the title of a bulletin 
published early this spring by the Rural Housing 
Advisory Committee for British Columbia and 
distributed by the university of that province. 

The information given in these bulletins and 
others still to come will be good assistance to the 
farm man and woman and the local contractor 
in building new houses or in improving existing 
structures. It is something which has been sadly 
lacking, up to the present. It will be welcomed by 
farm people. It is now possible to start on building 
up a small but useful library on home improvement, 
based on Canadian designs, conditions, materials 
and equipment. 
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'Tcmol'tcio Wash* day 

Look at its tasks with a critical eye and analyze them 
to see if fatigue and time can be reduced 


by MARGARET M. SPEECHLY 


R egardless of hoW you feel 

about it, wash-day is always 
just around the corner, and 
there is no escape from it. If 
you hate the very thought of the 
weariness associated with the job make 
a determined effort to do something 
about it. Dreading the work is use¬ 
less, in fact it only increases your 
fatigue. 

To clarify your thinking and get 
at the root of the matter, begin by 
putting down on paper the reason for 
your dislike of Monday’s main job. 
You may discover it concerns some¬ 
thing that is not laundering at all, 
such as an early morning schedule 
which uses up so much strength that 
you are weary before you start to 
wash. 

Fatigue is unavoidable if you milk, 
separate, get breakfast, feed chickens, 
pack lunches, wash and scald the 
milk things, and look after small 
children. You may protest that few 
people attempt as much, but there 
are plenty of women who cannot get 
at the washing before the middle of 
the morning even if they are up at 
daylight. 

Therefore, look with a critical eye 
at the first part of your day. Even 
though you do not actually help with 
the milking, you would find it a saving 
of strength if only enough were done 
for the needs of your family. This 
would eliminate separating and the 
care of the milk utensils, which would 
save at least an hour if not more. 

Are you doing any work with the 
poultry that could be avoided? If the 
men were in charge, it would be no 
time before they simplified the heavy 
chores of carrying water and feed. 
Study your set-up and make an ef¬ 
fort to save energy of all kinds. 

As one of the senior partners in 
your business, are you using every 
available source of help? Could you 
delegate to the older children some of 
the lighter chores you are now doing? 
If you organize things well, they 
might get the younger ones ready for 
school and even pack the lunches. Are 
there older people in your connection 
who would be happy to attend to the 
phone, or the meals while you attack 
the laundry? 

Notice that these suggestions in¬ 
volve head-work on your part rather 
than physical activity. As you go 
further, you may discover many other 
ways of cutting down the work that 
you need to handle personally. Every 
reduction is important, because it 
lessens the tension and pressure that 
build up fatigue. 

I T may be that instead of hating 
the thought of wash-day, you 
should start thinking about it sooner. 
If you handle the job on Monday in 
order to get it out of the way early in 
the week, begin on the previous Fri¬ 
day by planning the meals in advance, 
so you won’t have a wash-day dinner 
on your mind. 

Perhaps it would be easier in the 
long run, if you washed on Tuesday. 
This would allow you to replenish the 
food supply on Monday after the 
week-end. Also you could straighten 
the house, collect the laundry and re¬ 


move stains. Many good managers 
follow this plan because they find it 
does away with some of the rush and 
hurry. 

Others go further and arrange to 
do the washing on Saturday when 
the older children are at home. Not 
only does the work get done with less 
effort, but they step through the iron¬ 
ing on Monday morning when the 
rest of the world is just starting to 
wash. This head-start on the week’s 
work is good for the morale. 

Everybody likes to finish the wash¬ 


ing before dinner, but if you have 
to work at high pressure to accomplish 
this, it might be easier on your nerves 
to deal with half the job in the 
morning and the balance after noon. 
Some women with small children and 
limited strength prefer to leave the 
washing until the afternoon when the 
children need less attention. 

The frequency with which you 
wash clothes may influence your at¬ 
titude towards the work. Instead of 
once a week, some people deal with 
it every fortnight because they be¬ 
lieve it saves time, energy, water and 
soap. The alternate week can then be 
used for the seasonal chores so hard 
to fit into a full schedule. There are 
others who find it less fatiguing to 
wash twice a week, since a smaller 
amount can be completed more 
quickly. 

All this underlines the importance 
of flexibility in planning work in the 
home. Fatigue is such an individual 
matter. It is not only physical but 
mental. It cannot be reduced unless 


you consider it from every aspect. 
Further, the whole family must co¬ 
operate. Discuss the problem with 
them and use every possible means 
of reducing the toil of wash-day. 

The better your grip of the whole 
situation, the better you will be able 
to cope with the emergencies so liable 
to crop up in the middle of a wash¬ 
ing. Maybe the phone rings madly, or 
the neighbor’s pigs come visiting, or 
horses gallop in the gate, or the cows 
get in the garden. Only by perfecting 
your management can you handle 


these aggravations without becoming 
exhausted. 

T HANKS to modern labor-savers, 
much of the physical strain of 
laundering can be reduced. But pos¬ 
sessing a full line of equipment is not 
a guarantee that you will finish up 
wash-day as fresh as a daisy. So much 
depends on using the equipment ef¬ 
ficiently and on the place where the 
work is done. 

In order to detect soiled spots and 
remove stains properly, you need 
plenty of strong light. The windows 
in the room where you wash should 
be placed so that you do not work in 
your own light. Dark corners and 
poor visibility increase the chance of 
accidents and depress your spirits. 

Unless the windows open easily 
and provide good ventilation you will 
tire easily. Relying solely on the door 
for fresh air is poor policy especially 
in cold weather. With a gas-powered 
machine see that there is proper 
provision for the exhaust. If it is placed 


so you constantly have to climb over 
the pipe, you are liable to trip and 
fall. In any case the fear of an ac¬ 
cident greatly adds to the nervous 
strain. 

Make sure that you are doing the 
washing in the most convenient spot. 
Can you reach with as few steps as 
possible, the stove, the source of 
water, the phone, and the children’s 
play yard? Some people in order to 
keep the mess out of the kitchen do 
the job in a wash house. Before trying 
this, be certain that in your case a 
clean kitchen floor counterbalances 
the energy expended. 

Whatever you decide, see that you 
have enough space for working com¬ 
fortably. Place the washer, tubs and 
other equipment so that each step in 
the job proceeds smoothly, with suf¬ 
ficient room to allow you to move 
freely. The very latest equipment ar¬ 
ranged poorly, would waste your 
strength instead of conserving it. 

A smooth floor is absolutely essen¬ 
tial. If the surface is uneven, soft or 
broken, you will have the extra an¬ 
noyance of blocking the legs of the 
washer and tub-stand. For holding 
the tubs do not be content to use 
wooden boxes or backless chairs with 
wobbly legs because they add great¬ 
ly to nervous and physical strain. A 
sturdy stand on casters allows you 
to move the tubs to the water supply, 
provided the floor is smooth and 
even. 

Check all your equipment to see if 
you can stand erect while using it, 
since unnecessary bending wastes a 
great deal of energy. Even your 
method of sorting clothes may be 
extravagant. If you place them in 
piles on the floor, you stoop needlessly 
and the clothes may or may not pick 
up the dust. Conserve your strength 
by doing the job at a large table or 
high bench which allows you to stand 
erect. 

Week after week, year after year, 
vast amounts of precious strength are 
squandered in lugging wet clothes to 
the lines. Cut down this waste by 
using baskets instead of tubs or pans, 
and push or pull the loads on junior’s 
play cart or the discarded wheels 
from an old carriage. If possible, have 
the wagon raised so that you do not 
need to bend as you hang out the 
clothes. 

B Y reviewing your set-up carefully, 
you will be able to find out where 
the leaks in strength occur. Each case 
is different and requires special 
measures, but anything deserves at¬ 
tention that cuts down the bending, 
stretching, walking, lifting and car¬ 
rying associated with wash-day. * 
Did you ever calculate how many 
tons of water you have lifted during 
your life? A standard bucket weighs 
18 to 20 pounds. Multiply that by the 
number of pails you have carried not 
only into the house, but out of it, and 
don’t forget to count the re-lifting 
connected with filling and emptying 
the boiler, tubs and washer. You will 
be staggered by the figure. Perhaps 
it is your own fault for putting up 
with this heavy toil. No man would. 
Now is the time to talk over with 
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MACARONI 



Who have time to 
spare. Who wish to 
make easy money. 
Take orders for 
lingerie and 
hosiery! For ladies, 
men, children. Also 
babies’ wear. Noth¬ 
ing could be easier 
with our low prices 
and our magnifi¬ 
cently illustrated 
catalogue contain¬ 
ing samples of our 
materials. Satisfac¬ 
tion guaranteed or 
money refunded. 
Generous commis¬ 
sion. Write im¬ 
mediately for your 
free catalogue. 

DU JOUR LINGERIE 

4235-11, Iberville Street 
Montreal 34. 



SILVERTONE HEARING AID ' 

No Batteries 

A small efficient Hearing Aid. 

Fits in Ear Unnoticed. 
Sterling Silver in Flesh Color. 
Ostosclerosis Causes 65% of 
Deafness. 

People notice your Deafness with 
Hearing of less than 70 per cent. 

Silvertorre Hearing Aid 
$12,50 postpaid 
Write for Leaflet or Send Order to 

SILVERTONE HEARING AID 

Postal Station “L” (1) Winnipeg, Man. > 



your husband the question of installing 
some kind of water system. Some are 
quite simple and can be added to later 
provided you have a plan in mind. 
To help you to decide on the best 
type for your conditions, get advice 
from the university, companies that 
sell water systems, the nearest 
plumber, and if possible, talk to a 
friend who has already installed im¬ 
provements. : | 

Figure out the cost of what you 
would like to instal. You will be 
amazed at the smallness of the sum 
compared with the thousands of dol¬ 
lars put out for farm machinery. Then 
go a step further and figure the cost 
of not having a water system! Doctor’s 
bills, hospital expenses and the suffer¬ 
ing caused by a breakdown amount to 
huge drain on a family’s resources. 
In any case a water system is cheaper 
than a funeral. 


today's 

BIGGEST 

Coffee 

Value 


a Tieiv (lion 

by RUTH JOHNSTON 

T HIS year appliance dealers are 
displaying a great variety of 
electric hand irons. Whereas 
several years ago it was a ques¬ 
tion of “What kind of an iron can I 
get?”, it is now a matter of “What 
kind of an iron do I want?” Whether 
you are buying your first electric iron, 
replacing an old one, or choosing one 
for a new bride, you will likely find 
yourself confronted with a huge as¬ 
sortment of light irons, heavy irons; 
fancy ones, and plain ones; small ones 
and big ones; non-automatic ones and 
fully automatic ones. But before mak¬ 
ing any purchase, the wise home¬ 
maker will look beyond the obvious 
features with the following questions 
in mind: 

Has it a heat control? No longer is 
it necessary to plug an iron in and out 
as it becomes too hot or too cool. Even 
moderately priced irons are usually 
equipped with some kind of heat 
control. In some, this will be in the 
form of a small dial with just “cool, 
medium, and hot” listed. In most of 
the better ones, the heat control lists 
the fabrics, starting with “rayon” at 
the cool end of the dial and ending 
with “linen” at the hottest end of the 
dial. By setting the dial at the fabric 
to be ironed, you are assured of even 
temperature which will be neither too 
hot nor too cool for the fabric being 
ironed. This dial should be located 
in such a position that it does not be¬ 
come too hot to touch or interfere 
with grasping the handle of the iron. 
It should be easy to turn, even when 
the iron is hot. Watch out for the 
dials that will get as hot as the iron 
itself or the ones that become 
“knuckle bumpers” each time you 
grasp the handle. Several excellent 
irons are made with an easily op¬ 
erated dial located on the front of the 
handle where it may be effortlessly 
turned with a flick of the thumb. 

How much does it weigh? The 
answer to this question should be a 
vital concern when buying a new iron. 
Until recently it was firmly believed 
that the heavier the iron, the better 
the ironing results. Research experi¬ 
ments have now proven that this is 
not true. Correct heat and proper 
dampening of fabrics are the most 
important factors. In the light of this 
(Turn to page 53) - 
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For best results use 


FLEISCHMANN’S 
ROYAL YEAST 




/package * /yeast 
cake in any recipe 


Always ready 
for fast baking 

• Tender Parker House luncheon 
rolls, luscious sweet breads—bake 
them quickly—at any time with 
Fleischmann’s Royal Fast Rising Dry 
Yeast. No dashing out to the store, 
at the last minute—Royal stays fresh 
for weeks without refrigeration. You 
can bake any time you’re in the mood 
because it’s always right there when 
you need it. 

Keep a generous supply handy on 
the shelf. It will stay full-strength, as 
fast acting as the day you bought it. 
Get Fleischmann’s Royal Fast Rising 
Dry Yeast today. At your grocer’s. 


7 tuit | oi Desselt 

When in season serve them often 


by MARION R. McKEE 



Peach shortcake 


D URING the summer months 
there is a greater abundance 
of fresh fruits than at any 
other time. 

Later in the season blackberries, 
saskatoons, peaches, pears and other 
fruits make an appearance. From these 
delicacies many different and tasty 
combinations may be made. Fortun¬ 
ately it is a simple thing to substitute 
one fruit for another in recipes, giv¬ 
ing the homemaker a great variety 
for her summer meals. 

For the sake of health one serving 
of fresh fruit should be served daily. 
This may be for breakfast, lunch or 
supper. 

Peach Meringue Shortcake 

2 c. flour 14 c. sugar 

3 T. baking 1/3 c. butter or 

powder other shortening 

14 tsp. salt 2/3 c. milk 

Sift flour with baking powder, salt and 
sugar, then cut in butter or shortening. 
Add milk gradually, mixing lightly. Turn 
into greased cake pan and pat out evenly. 
Bake in moderately hot oven (400 de¬ 
grees Fahr.) for 20 minutes. When done 
split shortcake, fill centre with sliced 
peaches, put top on and cover with 
peach meringue topping, garnished with 
sliced peaches. 

Peach Meringue Topping 

2 egg whites 2/3 c. peaches 
2/3 c. sugar 

Beat egg whites stiff, add one-third 
cup of sugar gradually. Mash the peaches, 
and add to egg whites alternately with 
the remaining sugar. Beat after each ad¬ 
dition. Fruits other than peaches may be 
substituted in this recipe. 

Raspberry Custard Pie 

3 c. raspberries 1 c. sugar 

2 T. flour 2 T. butter 

2 eggs pastry 

Line a deep pie pan with plain pastry. 
Crimp the edges attractively. Pick over 
and wash berries. Sprinkle with three- 
quarters cup of sugar and let stand one- 
half hour. Beat egg yolks until light. 
Drain syrup from berries, mix with flour 
and stir until smooth. Add to the egg 
yolks and beat well. Add melted butter. 
Arrange drained berries in the pie shell 
and pour the custard over. Bake 20 min¬ 
utes at 450 degrees Fahr. Reduce to 350 
degrees Fahr. and bake 15 minutes. Make 
a meringue with two egg whites stiffly 
beaten and one-quarter cup of sugar. Pile 
in peaks on pie and bake 25 minutes at 
275 degrees Fahr. or until nicely browned. 
Blueberries and other fruit may be used 
in this recipe. 

Meringued Pears 

6 large pears candied ginger 
6 T. granulated 3 egg whites 
sugar 14 c. powdered 

grated lemon sugar 
rind 

Pare and core the pears, and place 
them in a baking dish. Fill the centre of 
each with one tablespoon of granulated 
sugar and a little grated lemon rind or 


candied ginger. Add three or four table¬ 
spoons of water and bake until the pears 
are tender. Then cover with a meringue 
made of stiffly beaten egg whites and 
the powdered sugar, and brown this 
quickly. 

Peach And Rice Custard 

2 c. boiled rice lVt c. milk 
314 c. fresh 2 egg yolks 

peaches, sliced 1 tsp. almond 
or halved extract 

s /i c. sugar 1 c. sifted dry 

4 T. flour bread crumbs 

14 tsp. salt 

Mix together the sugar, flour and salt 
in the top of a double boiler, add one- 
half cup milk, the egg yolks, and beat 
the mixture well. Then add the remain¬ 
ing one cup of milk, and cook the mix¬ 
ture in a double boiler 20 minutes until 
thick, stirring it occasionally. Remove 
from heat, add flavoring, and fold in 
rice. Cover the bottom of a greased loaf 
pan with one-half of the bread crumbs, 
pour in one-third of the rice custard, 
then cover with a layer of one-half of the 
peaches. Repeat a layer of rice custard, 
a layer of peaches, and finally the re¬ 
maining one-third of the custard. Sprinkle 
the rest of the bread crumbs over the 
top and bake in a moderate oven (about 
350 degrees Fahr.) about 20 minutes. 
Let cool slightly before unmolding; then 
slice and serve with whipped cream or 
sauce. 


Blueberries Columbia 

1 pint blueberries 1 T. powdered 
14 c. whipped sugar 

cream few grains nutmeg 

1 banana 

Wash blueberries; place in individual 
serving dishes. Whip cream slightly. Peel 
banana; press through fine sieve. Add 
banana puree, sugar and nutmeg to 
cream. Pour over blueberries. Serves 
four. 


Baked Cantaloupe 

2 cantaloupes mint sprigs 

3 c. sliced 14 c. sugar 

peaches few grains mace 

Halve cantaloupes and remove seeds. 
Combine peaches, sugar and mace. Fill 
cantaloupes with peaches arranging 

slices in radiating pattern on top. Bake 
in hot oven (425 degrees Fahr.) 15 

minutes. Garnish with mint. Serve at 
once. Serves four. 


Fresh Fruit Floating Island 


14 c. sugar few grains nut- 

2 tsp. cornstarch meg 

14 tsp. salt 2 c. well-drained 

2 c. milk sliced peaches, 

3 egg yolks plums, pears, 

14 tsp. vanilla blueberries or 

extract other fruit. 

Vs tsp. almond Meringue Crown 

extract (see below) 

Mix sugar, cornstarch and salt; 
gradually add milk. Cook over hot water; 
stirring constantly, until slightly thick¬ 
ened. Beat egg yolks; add hot milk 


mixture. Cook over hot water, stirring 
constantly until mixture thickens and 
coats spoon. Cool. Add vanilla and al¬ 
mond extracts and nutmeg. Pour into 
shallow serving dish; add one cup fruit. 
Chill. Top with meringue crown. Fill 
crown with the remaining fruit. Serves 
four. 


Meringue Crown 

3 egg whites 6 T. sugar 
few grains salt 

Beat egg whites stiff but not dry. 
Gradually add sugar and salt, beating 
constantly. Pile meringue in ring on 
greased nine-inch pie plate. Place in 
shallow pan of warm water. Bake in a 
moderate oven (325 degrees Fahr.) 20 
minutes. Cool. 
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DOES 

INDIGESTION 
WALLOP YOU 
BELOW THE BELT? 

Help Your Forgotten “28” For The Kind Of 
Relief That Helps Make You R.arin’ To Go 

More than half of your digestion is done 
below the belt —in your 28 feet of bowels. 
So when indigestion strikes, try something 
that helps digestion in the stomach AND 
below the belt. 

What you may need is Carter’s Little Liver 
Pills to give needed help to that “forgotten 
28 feet” of bowels. 

Take one Carter’s Little Liver Pill before 
and one after meals. Take them according to 
directions. They help wake up a larger flow 
of the 3 main digestive juices in your stomach 
AND bowels — help you digest what you have 
eaten in Nature’s own way. 

Then most folks get the kind of relief that 
makes you feel better from your head to your 
toes. Just be sure you get the genuine Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills from your druggist —35c. 



SAY 

IWGAVINS 



H'GAVINS i^BREAD 



THE POWDERED PECTIN 


Jot frifiet Jams and Jellies 

DEALERS EVERYWHERE - OR POSTPAID lie 



Tleiv Potatoes 

Many ways to use these delicious 
vegetables 

N EW potatoes are a treat wel¬ 
comed by the family at this 
time of the year. With the 
supply good at this season it 
is well to consider all possible ways of 
using them to bring out their full 
flavor. Possibly you have your own 
favorite way of seasoning them, add¬ 
ing a bit of green onion, parsley and 
butter. Here are a few other methods 
of serving them which the family or 
special guests will be sure to welcome: 

New Potatoes With Parsley Sauce 

6 medium sized 1 T. lemon juice 
new potatoes 4 T. minced pars- 
4 T. melted butter ley 

Cook potatoes in jackets; remove 
jackets. Combine butter, lemon jyice, 
and minced parsley. Add potatoes, toss 
till coated. Serve hot. Serves six. 

Dutch Potatoes 

6 medium sized fat salt pork 
potatoes (optional) 

6 small sausages 
or frankfurters 

Scrub potatoes. With an apple-corer 
cut a tunnel through the centre of each 
lengthwise. Draw a frankfurter or sausage 
through the cavity. Place in a shallow 
baking pan and lay a piece of fat salt 
pork (optional) on each potato. Bake at 
450 degrees Fahr. until the potatoes are 
tender. (About one hour). 

Potatoes Au Gratin 

3 c. seasoned mashed potatoes or 
creamed potatoes 
14 c. fine bread crumbs 
14 c. grated cheese 

Place potatoes in shallow baking dish 
and sprinkle with bread crumbs and 
grated cheese together. Bake in moderate 
oven (375 degrees Fahr.) 20 minutes 
until light brown. 


With flour at present prices, 
avoid baking failures "... and 6M£ l 



4 OUT OF 5 PRIZE WINNERS USE 
Robin HoOdlORAU THEIR BAKINGj 


A Delicious Cool Drink 


Directions: Make tea exactly as usual . .'. While 
still bot pour into glasses filled with cracked 
ice . . . Add sugar and lemon to taste . ; ; 



TEA 


Siop*Itch2£ 

Quick! Stop itching of insect bites, heat rash, 
eczema, hives, pimples, scales, scabies, athlete s 
foot and other externally caused skin troubles. 
Use quick-acting, soothing, antiseptic D» D. D. 
PRESCRIPTION. Greaseless, stainless. Itch 
stops or your mohey back. Your druggist 
Stocks D„ D , D. PRESCRIPTION. 


LEARN SHORTHAND 

Typing, Bookkeeping, Accountancy at home. 
Write the M.C.C. SCHOOLS 


(Successors to Home Study Institute) 

301 Enderton Bldg. Winnipeg, Man. 


I LONELY HEARTS 


Find your sweetheart a 
through my Club; Old | 
and Reliable; Estab-f 
[ lished 1924. Personal Painstaking service for re-1 
[fined men and women (CONFIDENTIAL). Free! 
I particulars, photos, descriptions sealed. LOIS [ 
| REEDER, BOX 549, PALESTINE, TEXAS, 


Potato Fluff 

3 c. seasoned mashed potatoes 

2 well beaten egg yolks 

2 egg whites 2 T. fat 

Combine potatoes, egg yolks and fat. 
Beat egg whites until stiff and fold into j 
mixture. Put in casserole or baking dish j 
and bake in moderate oven (375 degrees 
Fahr.) 20 minutes until light brown. 
Serve at once. 

Potato Pie 

Line a greased baking dish with a 
thick layer of/fluffy mashed potatoes. Fill 
centre with creamed vegetables, meat, 
chicken or fish. Cover top with layer of 
potatoes. Sprinkle buttered cracker or 
bread crumbs over top and bake in a 
moderate oven (350 degrees Fahr.) for 
about 30 minutes. 



No Hard Brushing 


Mrs. R. Wagner of Regina, 
Saskatchewan, says, “I can wash 
my separator clean and spotless in 
just two minutes with VEL. It’s 
amazing the way VEL cuts through 
milk scum, removes milk stone ... 
leaves spouts and discs sweet 
and clean.” 


VEL CLEANS SEPARATORS 
IN TWO MINUTES 


VEL REMOVES MILK STONE ... CUTS MILK SCUM 


Belgian Baked Potatoes 

Prepare potatoes as for French fries, 
cutting into eighths lengthwise. Dip in j 
hot fat and lay in a shallow pan so j 
pieces do not overlap. Bake in a quick j 
oven, 400-500 degrees Fahr., until 
brown on top, turn carefully to continue 
baking. Baste with fat if necessary. 
Sprinkle with salt and serve piping hot. 

Creamed New Potatoes and 
Cucumbers 

18 small new 2 c. medium white 

potatoes sauce 

2 c. diced cucum¬ 
bers 

Boil potatoes in jackets until tender. 
Remove skin and add potatoes to hot, 
white sauce. Add cucumbers, heat, and 
serve at once. Six servings. 


Even hard milk stone, left in 
milkers from many soap wash¬ 
ings, is quickly dissolved with 
VEL. And continued washings 
with VEL prevent new milk 
stone formation. Metal parts 
keep clean and shiny without 
hard brushing or scouring. 


VEL quickly cuts through milk 
scum to leave pails, separators, 
cleaner than ever before! In test 
after test VEL washings left 
milking equipment with lower 
bacteria count than 
any other widely 
used method. 


VEL is the registered trade mark of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Company Limited for a neutral synthetic detergent. 


8-V-14FP 





SooWf r 

HA^ e 
H P(CTV* € 




CLIP THIS COUPON-MAIL TO 

COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET company limited, 

Department VF-7, Toronto, Ontario. 

Name .7.7.. 


Address . 
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SUMMER 


Heat shimmering over green fields . . . the good smell 
of rain on warm earth . . . and of drying timothy and 
clover . . . the barn a shadowy refuge from the sun . . . 

Time now to be making arrangements for extra help, 
for harvesting and threshing crews . . . and money to 
finance operations till the crop is sold. Money to meet 
this need is always available at the Royal Bank. Call on 
your nearest branch manager and discuss your loan re¬ 
quirements with him. Ask him, too, about Farm Improve¬ 
ment Loans and how they can be used for the benefit of 
the farm, the farmer and his family. 

V 

THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


When MINUTES Count 



“Willie, don’t play with Mama. Where’s the Old Dutch 
Cleanser —Grandmother is on her way over!” 


No fooling, Willie, minutes really 
count — so go ahead and give 
Mama her Old Dutch Cleanser. 
You see in cleaning, both grease 
and dirt are problems. And with 
a grease-dissolver for grease, 
plus fast-acting Seismotite for 


dirt and stains, Old Dutch gives 
you a special, fast cleaning ac¬ 
tion no other material has. But 
discover for yourself what thou¬ 
sands of tests have proved — 
Old Dutch is fastest, easiest by 
far of all leading cleansers! 

MADE IN CANADA 


an eiv Beauty approach 

Overcoming the cause of any disturbance to good looks 
is the best way to improved appearance 


by LORETTA 

B AD posture contributes more to 
unattractiveness than any other 
one cause . . . unless the other 
cause is frowning. At least that 
is the opinion of a number of beauty 
authorities who met recently to dis¬ 
cuss the beauty problems of women 
all over the-world. It was agreed that 
good carriage, plus a certain amount 
of personality, went farther to make 
a girl truly lovely than did perfect 
facial features. A really beautiful girl 
might easily spoil her appearance by 
the wrong use of makeup, an un¬ 
becoming hairdo or by a careless car¬ 
riage, but the girl with good posture 
is quite certain to have distinction 
and the ability to look lovely. 

Let’s trace a simple thing like 
double-chin or an unattractive under¬ 
chin. This should prove of special 
interest to the girl who is overweight, 
or who is worrying about her chin 
looking old. Prove my point to your¬ 
self this way: Stand correctly and 
bring your heels together with toes 
pointing straight ahead. Now push 
your hips back, so that they seem to 
be on an even line with your feet. 
Draw in your abdomen, raise your 
chest and straighten your shoulders. 
Straighten your neck, too, as you 
stretch it just a little. At this point 
your chin will be in perfect line. But 
if you try to straighten your neck 
without going through the prelimi¬ 
nary adjusting of your body, you will 
find your chin tilted upward in an 
unnatural position. 

To help check or prevent unattract¬ 
ive chin lines remember to straighten 
your body and stretch your neck. Al¬ 
ways begin at the source of the 
trouble. Patting lotions and creams 
over a double or old-looking under¬ 
chin won’t accomplish a thing if you 
continue to encourage the condition 
by bad posture. 

More discussion among the beauty 
authorities brought out the fact that 
untold numbers of apparently minor 
figure faults could be traced directly 
to bad posture. Bumps on the hips, 
so-called spare tires, and even too 
large waistlines are more often than 
not the result of standing incorrectly. 

It was agreed, too, that girls who weaV 
slacks get into the habit of bad posture 
more readily in this type of sport 
clothes. (The .reason is undoubtedly 
because the waistline of the slacks 
does not fit snugly, so the wearer 
extends her tummy in order to hold 
the slacks in place.) 


MILLER 



Jane Greer makes use of a lotion 

agreed that the only practical plan is 
to attack the trouble at its source. 
Facial blemishes don’t “just happen.” 
They appear because of any one of 
several causes: Wrong diet, faulty 
elimination, improper skin cleansing, 
lack of scalp and hair cleanliness and 
too much tampering with the skin. 
But regardless of the majority of 
reasons given, the basic cause is gen¬ 
erally uncleanliness, whether it is 
internal or external. j 

External cleanliness means that the 
skin must be washed with soap and 
water at least once, preferably twice, 
each day and always with a clean 
washcloth or complexion brush. It 
should then be dried with a clean 
towel. Also, powder and rouge puffs 
and everything that touches the skin 
should be clean. Internal cleanliness v 
means that a sufficient amount, of 
water and the proper food should be 
taken each day to keep the body func¬ 
tioning normally. 

Another problem facing a great 
many women is dry skin. One of the 
chief causes of this condition is lack ' 
of moisture and lubrication, both in¬ 
ternally and externally. Unlike the 
oily, blemished skin, dry skin sufferers 
usually forget to drink enough water 
and their natural diet does not in¬ 
clude enough butter or other oil or 
grease. This parched skin condition is i 
often greatly helped by nothing more 
than an extra glass of water taken 
between meals, and perhaps an extra 
piece of butter on bread, plus more 
butter added to cooked vegetables. 
Even a salad dressing with olive oil, 
if used three or four times each week, * 
will contribute its share toward over¬ 
coming dry. skin. 


M INUS your girdle and shoes, 
stand correctly, drawing in thq 
abdomen and stretching your torso 
as you pull your body up to its full 
height. Notice how quickly the bumps 
disappear from the hips and the spare 
tire and large abdomen vanish. Look 
at your new figure from all angles. 

The habit of standing, walking and 
sitting correctly, with torso stretched, 
will soon put an end to the middle- 
figure defects mentioned here. 

Instead of attempting to cover up 
facial blemishes by adding layer upon 
layer of makeup, or trying to “treat” 
the blemishes themselves, it was 


P OOR circulation is the cause of 
more than one type of hair and 
scalp trouble: It is at fault for both 
excessively oily scalp and hair, as 
well as an extremely dry condition. 
Check poor circulation by more ac¬ 
tivity through the day, or by brush¬ 
ing the hair thoroughly once each 
day, and either of these conditions 
will soon be counteracted. The ap¬ 
plication of various types of hair and 
scalp tonics makes the brushing of 
the hair, as well as the scalp massage, 
pleasanter and more interesting al¬ 
though such applications are almost 
incidental to the basic corrective 
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Before taking 

ANY LAXATIVE 

Read these factsl 


Ex-Lax is effective, all right—but 
effective in a gentle way. It won’t 
weaken or upset you. It won’t 
make you feel bad afterwards. 

—it's not too strong! 

Ex-Lax can be taken with com¬ 
plete confidence. Although it has 
a fine chocolate taste, its action 
is thorough and dependable. 

—it’s not too mild! 


Ex-Lax is one laxative that avoids 
extremes. It works easily and 
effectively at the same time. In 
other words, Ex-Lax is 

—the Happy Medium! 


CY_| AY The Chocolated Laxative 
tA-LMA Only 15e> or 35e- 


method which is improved circulation. 

Shoes that are either too large or 
too small, or just badly fitted shoes 
that squeeze the foot or allow too 
much room, play havoc with one’s 
carriage. Unknown to their owners, 
unhappy feet are soon reflected in 
one’s facial expression. Large, loose 
shoes mean that the wearer is cramp¬ 
ing her toes in an effort to hold the 
shoes on her feet. Also, heels are held 
close to the floor so that the shoes 
won’t slide off and this prevents walk¬ 
ing correctly. Muscles through the 
legs soon become cramped and before 
long the whole body is out of line 
and the carriage is unattractive. Slip 
into shoes that fit so that the feet are 
happy and the whole world seems 
brighter. So instead of looking to bad 
arches and corns for all manner of 
foot trouble, the real solution is in 
properly fitted shoes. 



St. John’s College 
School for Boys 


WINNIPEG 
Founded 1820 


Day School and Boarding School 


Offering complete courses from the 
Preparatory Grades to Honour 
Matriculation. 

The large gymnasium and indoor 
rink provide excellent facilities for 
Physical Training and organized 
games. 

Instruction in Manual Training is 
also available. 


Opening Classes, Sept. 8th — Boarders, Sept. 7th 


For Calendar and information apply to the Headmaster at 

ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL 

WINNIPEG 


Ladies, Gentlemen 

We are still at your service. Write for low price 
list. Prompt service. Standard Distributors, Box 72, 
Regina, Sask. 


RECORDS all types - 

Western — Dahce — Sacred — Classical 

FREE CATALOG ON REQUEST. 

Orders Shipped Same Day Received. 

NATIONAL RADEX LTD. 

419 PORTAGE AVE. WINNIPEG 



9t*s true! Glo-Coat now gives nearly twice the 
shine as before! Your linoleum and varnished 
wood floors can now have far more shining 
beauty - - that lasts and lasts! 



Johnson’s Self Polishing 

GLO-COAT 


fJew/ brighter-than-ever Glo-Coat is egsy as 
ever to apply. Simply pour it on, spread it 
around, let it dry. Without rubbing or buffing it 
dries itself to a high, brilliant shine--brings out 
tired colors in your linoleum. Glo-Coat keeps 
floors clean - • makes 
them easier to clean. 
Try new Glo-Coat 
todayl 


SAVE by buying 
the large size! 


BUYING A NEW IRON 

Continued from page 49 

new knowledge, Mrs. Homemaker 
thinks twice before she purchases the 
six and one-half pound model when 
a three to four pound one would do 
the job just as well. She figures she 
might as well save her strength for 
other things—and rightly so. 

What is the handle like? Here, 
again, you’ll notice all kinds of 
variety. There are shaped enamelled 
ones with or without attached thumb 
rests, upright wooden ones with 
metal supports which are bolted to 
the main body of the iron, and all 
kinds of streamlined bakelite handles 
designed to fit the hand. Whatever 
iron you choose, make sure that the 
handle is comfortable to hold, se¬ 
curely attached to the rest of the 
iron, and genuinely heat resistant. 
Sore hands, loose bolts, burned 
knuckles and blistered paint are some 
of the unhappy results of poorly con¬ 
structed handles. 

Has it any special features? More 
often than not, an iron will be pur¬ 
chased because of one particular out¬ 
standing feature. It may be because 
it is extremely light in weight, or be¬ 
cause of the slotted point for easy 
ironing around buttons, or because 
it is so comfortable in the hand. All 
sorts of strange and special fea'tures 
are being shown on the newer irons. 
Like the one that is pointed at both 
ends to make it possible to iron back¬ 
wards as well as forwards. Or the one 
with the hinged “tip-toe” end for easy 
ironing of hard-to-get-at corners. But 
perhaps the newest and most in¬ 
genious one is the one with the “never 
lift” feature. This consists of two flat 
prongs in the bottom of the iron which 
automatically spring into position to 
prop the iron up when you pause to 
arrange the fabric. With slight pres¬ 
sure on the handle they neatly fold 
back into the sole of the iron when 
the ironing operation is resumed. In 
this way, it is truly a “never lift” iron. 

Is it guaranteed? Ypur guarantee 
with the iron will specify whether it 
is for the element only, or for the 
whole iron. Ordinarily these do not 
cover damage due to dropping or 
other misuse of the iron. Read your 
guarantee before you make the pur¬ 
chase. Most good irons are guaranteed 
for at least one year of ordinary 
usage. 



NOTHING LIKE A “NUGGET” SHINE 
TO KEEP YOUR FEET ON THE GROUND! 


17-48 


DID “taT7 

k YOUR SHOES 

YOU NuG 

ruh I morning? 


When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention The Guide 
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Don’t you wish 
you’d been to a school 
like this? 


It is good citizenship to own 

LIFE INSURANCE 


L-8R 


Here IS an ultra-modern 
school building — an excit¬ 
ing adventure in new 
educational aids. 

It has windows of special glass 
which allows free passage of sun¬ 
shine’s precious vitamin D. Also radiant heating, flu¬ 
orescent lighting, glare-free blackboards and posture- 
correcting seats. 

Thus education marches on! And in many Canadian 
communities these modern school buildings will be 
built in the future with the aid of life insurance dol¬ 
lars invested in municipal bonds. 

This is but one example of the many public and private 
enterprises in which the life insurance companies 
annually invest over 300 million dollars on behalf 
of policyholders. 

So each dollar you invest in life insurance serves two 
purposes. It provides security for your family’s future. 
And it helps to promote the welfare of the nation! 


A message from the Life Insurance Companies 
in Canada and their agents 


Moonlight Journey Home 

Here is no harsh aspect, nothing but generosity, beauty ,, 
peace, and I discover the real meaning of home 

by GILEAN DOUGLAS 


S ONGS are sung and tales are 
told, darkness dreams upon the 
sky when I leave my neighbor’s 
clearing. A full moon is rising 
over Sable Mountain as I strike into 
the forest on Swamp Road and set 
out for home. My path follows a 
stream bed of ferns and mossy boul¬ 
ders precipitously down to the Teal 
and then swings directly west just 
along the bank, where the hungry 
river is nibbling at the trail. 

Beyond, the salmonberry brush is 
higher than my head and I have to 
find my way through it by the feel of 
the path under my feet. At the edge 
of another clearing, about a mile 
away, are two old logging cabins. 
Stinging nettles rake across my hand 
and I stand still, thinking for a 
moment that I can see the graceful 
dancers of the Ballet of Swan Lake 
move across the moon-flooded open 
space towards the glimmering water. 
The princess of that tale Was not the 
only person who wove nettles into 
cloth: Europeans and Asiatics have 
made fine linen from them, for cen¬ 
turies. The Indians here wove them 
into cord and the cord into fishing 
nets, besides using both roots and 
leaves for food. I can see tiny tents of 
the red admiral caterpillar on these 
nettle leaves and if it were daylight I 
am sure that I would find the green 
caterpillars of the tiger swallowtail on 
the nearby bitter cherry; embryo 
Compton tortoise-shell butterflies on 
the willows and most certainly the 
misleadingly named saltmarch cater¬ 
pillar of the dainty—and equally mis¬ 
named—saltmarsh tiger moth. 

This night is too lovely to say good¬ 
night and so, with the moonlight full 
on my face, I slip quietly past the 
cabins and sit down on a log at the 
river’s edge. As always, the hypnotism 
of its flowing is like a soft, compelling 
hand across my eyes and never more 
so than now when each ripple is en¬ 
chanted to onyx or to silver and dark¬ 
ness is changeling of the moon. 

A LITTLE way downstream I can 
see the shadow of the big cedar 
which was felled for a footbridge and 
now stretches from bank to bank. A 
young lad who was placer mining here 
last summer admitted to me that when 
he crossed it once at high water he 
was so scared he “cooned” it along 
the tree trunk. I can imagine how the 
river snarled below him, reaching up 
with clammy, urgent fingers to loosen 
his grip of the narrow bridge. For the 
course of the Teal is direct and steep, 
so at all seasons of the year its voice 
can be heard; softly in midwinter and 
midsummer, loudly in fall and spring 
when the heavy rains and the freshets 
of melting snow turn it into a brown 
monster raging from bank to bank 
and driving the driftwood before it. 
Bridges go out then and the growl of 
rolling boulders can be heard night 
and day. 

The night-scent of earth and the 
river-scent of water mingle in my 
nostrils as I walk slowly along my 
favorite part of Swamp Road, a clear, 
wide pathway carpeted with moss and 
roofed with evergreen and maple 
branches. Quietness lies here like deep 
velvet. No other large animal seems 


to be abroad tonight, but now and 
then a wood rat agitates the bracken 
and a field mouse stirs in last year’s 
leaves. Moonlight filters through the 
trees, arabesques the forest floor and, 
where the trail contacts the river, 
makes pinpricks of argent light on *' 
ripple and tiny waterfall. 

Now the trail enters a still deeper 
part of the forest and I switch on my 
flashlight. Its beam picks out alpine 
beauty, star flower and dwarf cornel 
blooming beside the path and as I 
move it from place to place I find that 
I am in a veritable wild garden of 
forest flowers. False Solomon’s seal is 
here, with alum root, twisted stalk and 
foam-flower. Red columbine, pink 
twin-flower and blue larkspur glow 1 
against the ivory bells of black night¬ 
shade and the white flowers of black- ^ 
berry and thimbleberry. The shining 
leaves of Oregon grape background 
bleeding heart and wild currant. It is 
a heart-stirring sensation to walk 
through such drifts and pools and 
hanging gardens of scent and color, 
flashing my light here and there to 
watch them come strongly and im¬ 
pressively out of the soft darkness. 


1 1 'ri & way seems unbelievably short 
A and almost before I know it I am 
on the river bank opposite my clear-^ 
ing. I never come out on the shores of 
the Teal just at this place without 
feeling a surge of joy at the sight of 
my little cabin snugged down between 
the mountains and the forest. It is so 
simple and real and lovely. Here is 
everything I want and more than I 
ever hoped to have. The green roof, 
the bark walls, the flowers, the vege- , 
tables, the filled woodshed—every 
tree, bush and stone, every foot of 
earth is dear to me. Inside, the words 
of friends fill my bookshelves and my 
companion, fire, will come when I call 
him. There is no harsh aspect, no lie, 
no bitterness anywhere; nothing but., 
generosity, beauty and peace. I never 
knew before the real meaning of the 
word “home.” 

Now the cabin is just a dark outline 
silhouetted by the moon, but it is 
there and it is mine. Swiftly I climb 
the platform to the cage and launch ^ 
myself out over the river. In a few 
moments I am mounting the stone 
steps by the big rockery and walking 
along the path towards my front door. 
Whenever I come back, even after 
only a few hours absence, I want to 
touch each flower and each tree I pass;J 
to tell them something- of my joy be¬ 
cause I am here with them again. 
But I think they know it. There is no 
lamplight to welcome me now, but 
there is the moon to give a lovelier 
glow. There are no human voices to 
call me, but there is the river’s music 
and the night wind in the trees and 
all the faint stirrings of woodsey 
things. Human voices quarrel and say 
ugly words; human light is not always 


kind. When I have come back to 
people I have expected much and 
often been disappointed or, not know¬ 
ing what to expect, I have dreaded 
the return. But here everything is 
rooted in beauty and in peace and 
there is surety everywhere. This is 
home. 
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SIZES 


Be sure to state 
correct size and num¬ 
ber of pattern wanted. 

Patterns 25 cen,ts each. 

Write name and address clearly. 

Address orders to The Country Guide Pat¬ 
terns. Winnipeg. 

Send 25 cents for the Summer magazine 
which includes a complete sewing guide. 
Illustrated in color, it presents many pages of 
charming pattern designs for all ages and 
occasions. 


the story of emo¬ 
tional, red - haired 
Kathy — pitted alone 
against the cruel North. 
The original Publisher's 
edition sold for $3.00. 


sizes 2, 4, 6, and 8 years. Size 4 requires 1 %, yards 35-inch fabric, panties require 
% yards 35-inch fabric. 

No. 2571—A choice of long or short sleeves makes this bolero suit ideal for 
summer or fall. Cut in sizes 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, and 20 years, 36, 38, and 40 inches 
bust. Size 16 requires 4 % yards 35-inch fabric. 

No. 2405—A cool, cap-sleeved blouse. Cut in sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, and 20 years, 
36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust. Size 36 requires 2 yards 39-inch fabric. 

No. 2542—A softer styling makes this a flattering dress to most figures. Cut in 

sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, and 20 years, 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44, 46, and 48 inches bust. Si^e 
36 requires 4/1 yards 39-inch fabric. 

No. 2503—A shirtwaist dress ideal for fall 
weather. Cut in sizes 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, and 
20 years, 36, 38, and 40 inches bust. Size 16 
requires 4 % yards 35-inch fabric. 

No. 2229—A smart two-piecer suitable for 
any occasion. Cut in sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, and 
20 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, and 48 inches 
bust. Size 36 requires 4 % yards 35-inch fabric. 


A BONUS BOOK 


CHOOSE ONE of these 

thrilling novels to be sent 
with your copy of “Mrs. 
Mike”. All complete and 
unabridged. 

Meet Me In St. Louis 
Prisoner of Zenda 
Long, Long Ago 
Mr. and Mrs. Cugat 
Rogue Male 
Road to Folly 
Nevada 

The Cold Journey 
The Sign of the Ram 
Treasure Island 


BOTH for 

and a box top from 
Post's Bran Flakes j 


£3 


This startling offer of two full- 
length, best-selling Bantam 
books for only 25(1, is made to 
get you to try Post’s Bran 
Flakes. 


Enjoy their luscious flav¬ 
or, their tempting crisp 
texture. Feel the bene¬ 
fits to your health from 
eating this favorite 
“keep fit” cereal. Get a 
package of Post’s Bran 
Flakes from your gro- I 
cer. Send the box top 
with 25i in coin and I 
the coupon, for two A 
exciting Bantam books, k 


A Product of 
General Foods 


POST’S BRAN FLAKES 
BOX 99, 

COBOURG, ONTARIO 

I enclose one box top from Post’s Bran Flakes and 
25?! in coin, for which please send me “Mrs. Mike” 
and the bonus book. 


Address. 


City . j. . Province . 

This offer expires October 31, 1948, and is good only in Canada. 


Name. 


(Write name of your bonus book clearly) 
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MANUFACTURING CO 


LOADERS 


UCHT PLANTS 


POWER FEEDING SYSTEM 

★ HATCHET gfl 

H A M M E Mill H V, i 


When and Where 
You Want It 


Grinds — Chop! 
Mixes — earcorn, 
grain, hay, fod¬ 
der, silage 


You can have more 
clean, healthful 
heat at lower cost 
and greater con¬ 
venience with a 
WARM MORN¬ 
ING Coal Heater. 
Complete with 
Automatic Draft 
Regulator as shown 
at left. Holds 100 
lbs. of coal. 


Fills silo. Blows, 
all chopped for¬ 
ages. Elevates, 
cleans, air-dries 
grain. 


J. J. MacLellan Honored 

■■ -,, , 1 . ri'T H E Alberta 


Start a Fire But Once a Year! 

Semi-automatic magazine feed. 
Heats all day and night with¬ 
out refueling. Holds fire several 
days on closed draft. Amazing 
patented interior construction 
assures an abundance of heat 
with less fuel consumption. 

Burns All Kinds of Hard or Soft Coal, 

including such Western coals as 
Drumheller, Coalspur and Brit¬ 
ish Columbia Bituminous, and 

a mixture of any of these with lignite. 
The only heater of its kind in the 
world. More than a million in use. 
Ask your dealer. Write for free folder. 


Livestock 

JL Co-operative farm broad¬ 
cast of June 29 featured a 
presentation of an illuminated 
address-plaque by its presi¬ 
dent, Hugh W. Allan, to J. 
J. MacLellan, one of its di¬ 
rectors since the Co-op was 
launched in 1941. Mr. Mac¬ 
Lellan, formerly a minister 
of the crown in Alberta, and 
vice-president of the U.G.G., 
is now the senior director of 
that company, and represents 
it on the A.L.C. board. 

The presentation enabled 
the Co-op to acknowledge 
with gratitude Mr. Mac- 
Lellan’s vision, leadership, 
and guidance which has con¬ 
tributed so greatly to the 
progress and development of 
the province-wide livestock 
sales agency. “J. J.” replied 
fittingly, noting the happy relationships which have always existed between 
the two companies with whose affairs he has been so prominently associated. 


590 YORK STREET, MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN 
DISTRIBUTORS 

Goodison Industries Ltd., Sarnia, Ontario 

Manitoba 


Witrack Limited, Winnipei 


^r Sirvxv ^ f U inW-, 

*ni 41 i&vttltr 

$*i ixfyTii fe&m 

...... A t# U tit- 

fcuhtrJkf cni fc* ymbofu* (kot 

t* tvkid m jkw<, it 


Dominion Square Bldg., Montreal 2, Que. 
Power Bldg., Winnipeg, Man. (C 28 W) 


CUSHMAN 

“HUSKY” 

ENGINE 


FOR OVER 40 YEARS 
CUSHMAN ENGINES 
have been acknowledg¬ 
ed leaders in reliable 
low cost farm power. 
Compact, ruggedly made 
these units have the 
stamina and operating 
economy for year in and 
year out service. Avail¬ 
able in 1H, 2 and 4 h.p. 
sizes—AS LOW AS $91.00 
Write for 

Complete Specifications to: 


Wilson Joins U.G.G. Board 


THERE 

SOLD BY ALL 
LEADING STORES 


T HE appointment of Robert M. 

Wilson to the Board of Directors 
of United Grain Growers Limited was 
announced recently by J. E. Brownlee, 
K.C., president of that company. His 
appointment is to fill the vacancy 
) caused by the retirement of R. S. 
Law, former president of the com¬ 
pany. Under the by-laws of the 
I company, when a vacancy occurs on 
the board the remaining directors are 
required to fill the vacancy until the 
next annual meeting. 

Mr. Wilson was born at Gladstone, 
Manitoba, in 1898. His father was the 
late Magnus Wilson of the same 
district, one of the original share¬ 
holders and an active worker in the 
company. Mr. Wilson served overseas 
in the first war with the 12th Field 
Ambulance. Returning to Canada he 
took a course in Agriculture at Mani¬ 
toba University, graduating with the 
Degree of B.S.A. in 1924. In 1926 he 
was employed at the Experimental 
Farm at Morden, in charge of Tree 
Fruit Division, and in 1931 was trans¬ 
ferred to Indian Head, Sask., as As¬ 
sistant Superintendent in charge of 
Horticulture. He remained in that 
work until 1945 when he decided to 


JOHN WATSON LTD 

VANCOUVER, B.C. 


>AyCUlC& C0.LTD. 

Distributors 

RED DEER * ALBERTA 


Easy Money for 
YOU 

k Sell 

K REGAL 

Si Cards 


Comfort for 


Rub a little 'Vaseline’ Petroleum 
Jelly on those sore, burning feet 
and see how quickly it soothes and 
comforts the tired, aching feeling. 

— --A The accepted FIRST Aid 

-,e\ST \ for bruises, scratches and 
—uC \ 101 other home uses. 

oH v\ c v Always have it haqdy. 
i Jars 20^ and 30jf. 

* ^ / Tubes 20^, 25ff and 30jL 


Turn your spare 
time into ready 
money. Sell Regal 
cards year ’round 
^ and make up to 46% clear profit. 
It’s so easy to sell these attractive 
assortments and it’s fun too. Regal’s 
line of cards and stationery is com¬ 
plete and includes Regal’s Feature 
Christmas box, 21 cards SI.00; Cana¬ 
dian Scenes cards, 16 for $1.00; 
Regal’s Clipper Christmas box, 15 
for $1.00; also Christmas gift en¬ 
closure cards. Humorous Christmas 
cards and “Teen Aae” box. Sell 
Regal's all-occasion cards all year 
’round. Write now for details and 
cataloque. Become a Regal Representa¬ 
tive today. 

REGAL STATIONERY CO. LTD. 
Dept. B9 

103 Simcoe Street, Toronto, Ontario; 
1039 W. Pender St.. Vancouver. B.C. 
Dept. B9 

54 Argyle St.. Halifax, N.S. 
Dept. B9 


Robert M. Wilson 


go back on his farm. He has two farms 
in the Gladstone district. He is an 
honorary life member of the Sas¬ 
katchewan Horticultural Societies As¬ 
sociation. He is married and has three 
children, two sons and a daughter. 


AT ANY DRUGGIST; OR FROM YOUR MAIL ORDER HOUSE 
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The Little Grey Donkey 
by MARY E. GRANNAN 

O NCE there was a little donkey. 

He was the nicest little grey 
donkey that ever grazed in a clover 
field. He was friendly with the brown 
cow, and the white sheep and the 
green toad, and the sun and the sky. 
And he was happy. 

One day when he was gamboling 
about in the clover, he saw a little 
boy by the line fence. This was the 
first little boy that the little grey 
donkey had ever seen, and so he 
kicked up his heels in gladness and 
went racing to the fence. The little 
boy’s mother, who was standing near 
by cried out in alarm, “Billy, Billy, 
come here! That donkey will kick 
you.” 

“Oh no. Mum,” said Billy. “He 
looks like a nice little donkey. He 
won’t kick me.” 

But Billy’s mother dragged him 
away. The little grey donkey’s eyes 
filled with tears. He went to the 
brown cow and told her what hap¬ 
pened. She mooed in comfort, and 
told the little grey donkey that people 
thought that about all donkies. 

“But I liked that little boy, Mrs. 
Cow, and he liked me,” said the little 
grey donkey. 

* “I know, Ned,” said the cow, “but 
you’ll find out that I am right.” 

And Ned did. About a week later, 
the farmer who owned him, sold 
him to an old man who drove a fruit 
cart. Ned worked as hard as ever he 
could, hauling the bananas, and 
oranges, strawberries and apricots, 
here and there and around and about. 
He was a very good donkey indeed, 
until the day he heard his master say 
to another man, “Oh yes, he is a very 
strong donkey, but he kicks all the 
time, .one day he kicked over the cart 
and upset all my bananas.” 

Ned couldn’t believe his ears. This 
wasn’t true. He cocked his ear to 
glisten further, and he heard the other 
man saying, “Oh well, that’s the way 
with donkeys. They’re all kickers.” 

“Is that what you think of me?” 
said Ned to himself. “Well, if that’s 
^the way you think I am, that’s the 
way I’ll be.” And Ned straightway 
.kicked over the cart and all of the 
fruit. And he did it every day from 
then on, until the old fruit dealer sold 
him to a junk man. 

The junk man who hauled tin cans 
p.nd old rags, was very good to him, 
and Ned liked him. But one day, 

. when the old man went to a junk 
dealer at the wharf, he said to the 
junk dealer, “What do you think of 
my new donkey?” 

“Very fine fellow,” said the junk 
dealer. “But does he kick?” 

Ned’s new master laughed. “Oh yes, 
all the time he kicks. But then you 
know how donkeys are.” 

And with that, Ned did kick over 
the junk cart, and upset every tin 
can, bottle and bundle of rags in the 
cart. And he did it every day until 
the old junk man put an advertise¬ 
ment in the paper that Ned was for 
sale. But no one came to buy him, 
and so the old man tethered him in 
his junk yard and left him to graze in 


iu < all alike except one which had only 
ig one leg (look at the picture). You 
id see the soldiers had been made from 
ie a tin spoon and there was not quite 
enough tin left to make the last sol- 
is dier. But that did not mean he was 
in the not as brave and faithful as the other 
soldiers. The boy also had a toy 
castle in front of which a pretty 
dancer stood gracefully on one toe. 
are Our tin soldier thought she would 
large, used match make a lovely wife for him, but al¬ 
ways he kept his eyes straight ahead 
and never moved. 

At night when the little boy was 
inch long as shown in the diagram. f as (- asleep the toys began to play. A 

jack-in-the-box became very jealous 
of the tin soldier because he wanted 
the dancer for himself. One day the 
little boy placed the tin soldier on 
pail for the th e window ledge and the wind blew 
him down into the street, but the tin 
soldier did not cry out for that would 
be unlike a soldier. Two boys picked 
up the tin soldier and placed him in 
a paper boat to sail down the gutter. 
A big rat chased the boat but the tin 
Soldier stood firm and showed no fear. 
The stream ran faster and faster and 
the tin soldier heard a roar of water 
which would make anyone fear but 
the tin soldier thought only of the 
dancing lady. The boat spun around, 
then turned over and sank. The tin 
soldier felt himself going down and 
down and all was darkness. He lay 
in a cramped position for some time, 

The result in each case will equal he felt himself bein S turned and 

twisted and stood on his head. Then 

came a flash of light and a boy’s voice, 
“Why, there’s my tin soldier!” The 
My Own Book Of Stories tin soldier had been swallowed by a 

Mo. 11 in Series fish and this fish was caught and 

[ ERE is the story of “The Con- brought to the little boy’s home. You 
stant Tin Soldier,” which is not so can imagine how happy the tin soldier 
well known among boys and girls as was to see the pretty little dancer.— 
some of the other stories in your book. A. T. 


hobby of your own even though you share s m t 
work of this busy farm season. 

An outdoor game for you to make and play 
darts. Such a game might not be welcome 
house for your aim is not accurate enough to 
avoid hitting mothers walls and furniture and 
when the weather is fine who wants to be indoors? 
The darts (you should make at least three ) 
made from candy sticks or 
sticks. Carefully push a needle, eye first into one 
end (pins could be used if you first flatten the 
head). On the other end cut two slots three- 
quarters of an 

Now cut two pieces of heavy paper one and one- 
half by three-quarters of an inch. These are the 
fins which you must fold and place in the slots 
you have cut. The target can be made by tracing 
on cardboard around the top of a 
outside circle. Paint and mark the target as shown 
in the diagram. 

PI old the stick between the index finger and 
thumb when you are throwing the dart. The 
players stand eight feet from the target and each 
player throws three darts and receives the points 
he has hit. No points are counted for darts touching a line. All players stand 
behind the one who is shooting to avoid being - 

hit by a dart, and of course, no player throws yy .y / 

a dart at any living thing. 
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the sawdust and chips. There was no 
clover there ... no grass ... no 
daisies. Ned was very unhappy. And 
then one day a song sparrow, who 
knew Ned came his way. He was 
surprised to see Ned in this ugly 
place, and asked him how it had all 
happened. Ned told him, saying when 
he had finished, “And they shouldn’t 
have said it, Songsparrow. It isn’t 
true. They shouldn’t say all donkeys 
kick, any more than they should say 
all apples are red. I was just showing 
them,” said Ned. “And now nobody 
will buy me.” He sighed. “I once saw 
a little boy who liked me. I wish I 
had a little boy. He would under¬ 
stand that I wouldn’t kick, unless 
someone was mean to me, and told 
things that weren’t true about me.” 

The songsparrow cocked his head. 
“Ned,” he said, “I know where there 
is a nice little boy. I shall go find 
him and bring him here.” He went 
straightway to the home of the little 
boy. The little boy followed the 
sparrow, and found Ned in the junk 
yard. When he asked the old junk 
man how much money he wanted for 
Ned, the old man said, “You can 
have him for taking him away. He 
is of no use to me.” 

Now every day, the little boy rides 
on Ned’s back. They go to the clover 
field to see the brown cow, and the 
white sheep and the green toad,-and 
the sun and the sky. And now Ned 
never kicks, because he has found 
someone who loves him and under¬ 
stands. 


uare 


1. Add across any line. 

2. Add any vertical column, 


Picture of the Constant Tin Soldier to Color. 
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“Government For The People ” 

Abraham Lincoln’s definition of democracy has 
become out of date in Canada. “Government for 
the people” has become “Government for the people 
with the most powerful organization behind them.” 
This at least may well be the conclusion of Can¬ 
adians when they review the events of the year 
which relate to the operation of our great railway 
systems. 

In March of this year the Transport Board, in a 
judgment the reasoning of which is open to serious 
criticism, allowed a railway freight rate which, it 
is estimated, will cost the people of this country 
annually eighty three million dollars more than the 
previous existing rate. The government, in the face 
of widespread protests, refused to interfere. The 
protest of the seven provincial premiers failed to 
move the Prime Minister and his cabinet. The 
judgment was allowed to stand in order to render 
doubly sure the operating profits of the railways on 
the basis of whose income the rate case was argued. 

The next chapter in the story should not have 
been unexpected or caused surprise. Every major 
price increase has been followed with a demand 
for higher wages for labor. The running trades filed 
a demand for a wage increase of 35 cents an hour. 
Under the threat of a general railway tie-up, the 
union succeeded in forcing an eleventh hour settle¬ 
ment of 17 cents an hour increase, retroactive to 
March 1. The price of this settlement is seventy- 
five million dollars annually. 

It is not our purpose to enter into any discussion 
of the merits of this settlement. As to whether an 
increase of 17 cents an hour was necessary to place 
railway labor on. a level with prevailing wages in 
similar fields of'activity is not a matter for argu¬ 
ment at this time. The Guide has no quarrel with 
unionism or with its legitimate aims and objects. 
There is, however,' a wider principle arising out of 
the manner in which this wage increase was ac¬ 
complished than the mere rights of unionism. It is 
the welfare and interests of all the people of 
Canada. 

Government by the people for the people does 
not include the right of any minority to bring 
economic i disaster to all the people of Canada by 
tying up its railways; by stopping all deliveries of 
coal, of fuel, of food and of clothing to the people 
in our far flung areas, or by stopping farmers from 
delivering livestock and other perishable products 
to the available markets. All of this to the end that 
a wage increase may be brought about. 

In the United States, under similar threat, the 
government took over the railways and was pre¬ 
pared to operate them until the dispute" was 
settled. Such action is not peculiar to the United 
States government or to any one time or country. 
This action has usually proven successful in keeping 
these great public utilities operating and has not 
resulted in any prejudice either to employer or 
employee. Whatever may be the doubt of the 
jurisdiction of our Dominion government in other 
fields, there is no doubt of its jurisdiction over the 
railways. If, however, there is any lack of authority 
to do this thing that authority should be sought at 
the next session of parliament. 

Should another similar dispute arise the govern¬ 
ment should be prepared, without hesitation, to 
use that authority at the proper time. It will have 
behind it the support of the majority of the people 
of Canada in doing so. The continued operation of 
our railway systems means too much to the 
economic life of Canada to be threatened by stop¬ 
page in the interests of any one group or by any 
one organization. 

And now we have the third chapter in the story. 
At the time of writing the railways have filed an 


application for a further twenty per cent increase 
over the present rate level. This, as Premier Garson 
points out, amounts to a 45 per cent increase over 
the level prevailing before March of this year. A 
20 per cent increase on the new rate is a bigger 
jump than 21 per cent was on the old rate. It 
can be taken for granted that, as in the previous 
case, no objection will be raised by Ontario or 
Quebec. They enjoy the protection and regulating 
effect of water competition. They have nothing to 
fear. This further increase, if granted, will fall 
squarely on the other seven provinces. Today 
throughout Canada there is a growing sense of 
resentment, of frustration, in the fact of steadily 
rising cost of living. Western Canada, in particular, 
will not submit to this burden. Every means and 
every resource must be stretched to the utmost 
to resist it. It must not succeed. 


The Farmer And The Cost Of Living 

At any time these two rate increases totalling 
$158 millions would be a serious blow to Canada’s 
internal economy. At any time it would set in 
motion a sharp up-turn in the cost of living. In more 
settled times the shock might be absorbed without 
too much distress. In these times it is a staggering 
punch. 

The most serious problem today, for Canadians 
as for most other people, is the cost of living. 
Governments all over the world profess to be 
exercised about it. Few of them have taken effective 
action. The cost of living in Canada is at an all- 
time high. Fixed income groups in Canadian cities 
are groaning under it. The election returns in the 
earlier summer discloses their restlessness. In such 
circumstances a grave responsibility rests on any 
government to fight with every weapon at its com¬ 
mand against inflationary forces. 

What sign has Ottawa shown of the acceptance 
of that responsibility? It has maintained controls 
of one kind or another on the most important 
things the farmer has to sell, materially lessening 
the farmers’ income, and slightly easing the load 
on other sections of the community. When it comes 
to withstanding the demands of well-organized 
groups its perception becomes a bit blurred. The 
March rate increase is the biggest inflationary 
force let loose in Canada this year. 

The unfortunate thing about the mounting urban 
bitterness over the rising cost of living is that the 
position of agriculture is grossly misunderstood. A 
howl of disapproval went up all over Canada last 
fall when milk prices were raised to meet in¬ 
creased production costs. Urban demands for the 
re-imposition of controls are always for controls 
of food, meat in particular. When bread prices rose 
to compensate for the loss of the government flour 
subsidy, the grain grower was suspected as the 
villain of the piece, when at the very moment he 
was accepting less than the world price for all 
domestically consumed wheat, and bearing unaided 
the burden of the British wheat agreement. The up¬ 
roar over margarine is founded on the suspicion that 
dairy farmers are exploiting their monopoly to 
charge unwarranted prices for butter. 

The improvement wrought in the farmers’ posi¬ 
tion by war-time prices has been well publicized 
by city dailies. But the urban public has yet to 
discover that agricultural prices showed no marked 
advance till the war was nearly over. As late as 1942 
farmers were receiving ten cents a bushel less than 
the long time average price of wheat, according to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Present day 
agricultural recovery is due more to unsparing 
war-time effort and a succession of favorable 
seasons than to high farm prices. The combination 
of good yields and prices that are fair in relation 
to higher production costs, has enabled most 
western farmers to maintain their position. Short¬ 
ages of material prevented them from completing 
the conversion to mechanization which grain grow¬ 
ing now demands. It prevented them from doing 
much that is lamentably overdue about rural hous¬ 
ing. They accordingly devoted their surpluses to 
debt reduction. They did it so well that they en¬ 
couraged a totally false notion about rural 
prosperity. 

Farm prosperity today is relative. Compared 


with the black decade /before the war farmers 
are prosperous. Compared to the improved lot of 
those town dwellers who are protected by wage 
increases, farm prosperity is very moderate, but 
it has been enough to keep farmers quiet under the 
discriminatory policies which are undermining their 
present standing and future prospects. Any study 1 
of business cycles will show that high living costs 
are likely to remain for some time after farm prices 
break. When that time arrives farmers will ap¬ 
preciate the seriousness of the discrimination di¬ 
rected against them in the early post-war years. 

The Prices Committee Report 

Not much was expected of the Special Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee on Prices which sat in Ottawa 
from mid-February till late June. The opinion 
at the time it was convoked was that it was set up 
to give a semblance of activity and to prevent a 
discussion of prices in the House. It was given no 4 
power to recommend. Its report was tabled in the 
dying hours of the session and the government 
took elaborate pains to prevent any discussion in 
the House of its findings. There was nothing in its 
coming or its going to arouse public enthusiasm. 4 
The eastern press has sniffed very audibly at its ! 
report. It would have us believe that it is an * 
impertinence for the public or its representatives 
to suggest that competitive business cannot be 1 
relied upon to maintain fair price levels under all 
circumstances. 

The Guide does not defend the tactics of the i 
government in setting up the committee or in * 
dealing with its report. At the same time it does not 1 
believe that the report should receive the flippant 
treatment it has. On the whole it exonerates Can¬ 
adian business. Nevertheless it records that prosecu¬ 
tions were set afoot as the result of evidence taken 
and that certain witnesses admitted that their 
pricing policy was affected by the existence of an 
investigating committee, if only for the period the'*’' 
committee was alive. The public would like to 
know more about the follow-up. It will be satisfied 
with nothing less than the fullest support for those 
responsible in bringing punishment on men who 
have taken advantage of consumers in these times. : 
The work of the committee is only a first step. 


The Wheat Agreement Again * 

When the U.S. Congress adjourned in June 
without ratifying the world wheat agreement, it 
was generally assumed that the deal was dead and 
buried. A new angle has developed however. 
President Truman’s fighting speech at the Demo- t 
cratic convention summons Congress back to 
complete tasks which were shelved, but which, 
in his opinion, require action. One of these is the 
ratification of the wheat agreement. All of the 
twelve tasks which the president has put on the 
agenda are extremely distasteful to his Republican 
opponents. They involve issues on which the ^ 
legislators do not wish to be committed on the eve 
of an election. The Republican Congress has been** 
put on the spot. It must do the bidding of a 
Democratic president or explain its refusal to the 
electors. 

What action Congress will take it is beyond our 
ability to say. There are many opponents of the ” 
pact in Washington who are prepared to put up a^ 
fight. It must be remembered that one of the in¬ 
ducements which led the importing countries to 
sign was the $2.00 per bushel limit on this year’s 
crop. The trade now anticipates that the Americans 
can get $2.25 in an unrestricted market. 

Even if Congress overcomes its past indifference 1 
there is no assurance that the agreement can be 
put into force. Great Britain formally contracted 
out of it when the American house dropped the 
measure, and her approval will have to be re¬ 
covered. So far as the record shows Canada is still 
willing to carry out her undertaking. The various 
European nations have never displayed any en¬ 
thusiasm for the agreement. They have merely, 
been willing to follow the lead of Great Britain and 
the U.S. Canada has given full support to the 
idea on the part of the government, parliament, 
and of the wheat producers. This country can do 
no more to bring it about. 


